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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is a general opinion prevalent that the diplomatists at 
Constantinople see their way to an arrangement which will 
avoid war. The evidence for this opinion is of the thinnest kind, 
consisting mainly of statements that Lord Salisbury and General 
Ignatieff do not quarrel; that the Russian Government is per- 
plexed about finance, and that some undefined concession has 
been made about the occupation of Bulgaria ; but of the exist- 
ence of sanguine feeling there is no doubt. This is the more 
noteworthy, because the Turk appears disposed to assume the 
attitude, as Mr. Disraeli would say, of the grandfather of mules, 
and is sending out despatches intimating that the Porte will 
regard any proposal whatever of foreign occupation as a casus 
belli. This may mean merely that he is out of temper, and in- 
clined to say he will not obey the law before he has been sum- 
moned; but it may also mean that he believes in Lord Beacons- 
field rather than Lord Salisbury, and is convinced that in the last 
resort he will be supported by an Anglo-Austrian alliance. The 
situation is therefore this,—that all.the world, without any par- 
ticular reason, thinks that because diplomatists are chatting good- 
humouredly everything is going to be smooth. That has occurred 
before. 


An unintelligible story comes from Constantinople. It is 
stated that four desperadoes contrived on the 5th inst. to enter 
the palace in which ex-Sultan Murad is confined, with the view 
of carrying him off. They had a steamer in the Bosphorus, and 
are supposed to have been Greeks, who wished to use the insane 
Prince as an instrument. The story is wildly improbable, but 
it has been repeated from so many sources that we must 
believe that some plot of some kind was detected, and found 
so dangerous that a false account of it was given to the 
world. So much has been of late accomplished by violence 
in Constantinople, that very desperate plans may be considered 
feasible by the desperadoes with whom the city swarms, but the 
motive in this case is not traceable. An insane Sultan already 
deposed would be useless as a hostage, and there is no evidence 
that Murad has recovered his faculties. 








Parliament is convoked for Thursday, the 8th February, when 

(if not sooner) it will, of course, meet for the despatch of business ; 

nor is there any sign as yet of its being summoned earlier. Yet 

from the 8th February to ‘* Maunday Thursday ” (the Thursday 

before Easter), as Mr. Disraeli dated one of his political letters 

at a time when it suited him to be known as a champion of the 

Church, is only seven weeks, a period hardly too long to get 

the differant. phases of the Eastern Question discussed, 

even if by that time it had assumed a comparatively pas- 
sive and chronic condition. Certainly, if it be true, as 
the pro-Turkish papers assert, that the nation at large resefits 
the assumption of the Liberals to speak in its name against 
the attitude of Lord Beaconsfield, the Government are uncom- 
monly careless of their own interest in postponing the day of their 
triumphant vindication by the House of Commons. Af Lord 
Salisbury represents a Government which has virtually all England 
at his back, we wonder much at the modesty or ascetic self-denial 
which prevents the Government from taking the full advantage 
of that very fortifying popularity. Probably, however, the 








Government regard the hasty affirmations of their supporters in 
the Press with wise and well-founded incredulity. 





The French crisis is over. M. Jules Simon is the new Prime 
Minister, with the portfolio of Minister of the Interior, in which 
he succeeds M. de Marcére. M. Martel, a Left-Centre man of a 
very moderate type, succeeds M. Dufaure as Keeper of the Seals 
and Minister of Justice, and no other change is to be made at 
all, General Berthaut retaining the portfolio of the Minister of 
War. With this the Left have wisely contented themselves, the 
more, that the new First Minister is committed to complete 
religious liberty more deeply than to any other point in the 
Republican programme. 


The new “President of the Council”—as the Prime Minister 
is termed in France—addressed his statement of principles to the 
Chamber of Deputies on Thursday, and read it later in the 
same day, from the notes of a shorthand reporter, to the Senate. 
After expressing his regret for the retirement of M. de Marcire 
and M. Dufaure, and especially complimenting the latter, he 
remarked that it was unnecessary for him to bring the Assembly a 
programme from one so well known in political life. ‘* 1am, as you 
know, profoundly Republican” (words, thrice repeated in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and said to have been pronounced with great 
emphasis), ‘‘and profoundly Conservative, devoted by all my 
convictions, by all the studies of my life, to the principles of 
liberty of conscience, animated by a sincere respect for 
religion. ‘The Cabinet which you have before you is, and 
means to remain, a Parliamentary Cabinet.” Referring to the 
fidelity of the President of the Republic to constitutional principles, 
M. Simon went on to say that the Cabinet was united in itself 
and in accord with the majority of Parliament ; that, like that 
majority, they desired the definitive establishment of the Repub- 
lican Constitution, and intended “ to impress” this unity of spirit 
on the various Services,—virtually, no doubt, a promise to get 
rid of all reactionary prefects and other officials. It was not 
enough, he said, for the functionaries faithfully to execute the 
orders they received. ‘‘ They must also by their conduct and 
by their language set the example of respect for the Government 
whose agents they are. We have, gentlemen, the steadfast reso- 
lution of seeing to this.” This very firm language was enthusi- 
astically received by the majority, and respectfully even by the 
minority of the Chamber. In the Senate it was accepted without 
protest by the Conservatives, and with much warmth by the 
Liberals. M. Simon’s Ministry promises well. 


At a congratulatory dinner given to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Barnstaple on Wednesday, on occasion of his 
assuming the lead of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote made a lively and good- 
humoured speech, on the most important political features of 
which we have commented sufficiently elsewhere, wherein he 
deprecated the talk about the factiousness of the Opposition 
during the last Session ; remarked that Oppositions were always 
charged with being factious, and that whenever the Conservatives 
were again in Opposition, they would probably be equally accused 
of factiousness; and said that one reason why he did not fear 
failure in his new duties was that he knew he should be supported 
on his own side “ by men of ability, energy, and great power in the 
conduct of business,” and would be met on the other side by men 
‘‘ who, though they may be my political opponents in very many 
instances, are always ready with a will to give fair-play and assist- 
ance to those who are in office.” He quite agreed with Mr. 
Faweett’s remark made at the Conference in St. James's Hall 
last week, that in politics he did not understand being asked to 
forgive and forget. ‘‘ We desire,” he said, ‘speaking for the 
Government and for ourselves, that nothing shall be forgiven, and 
nothing forgotten. There is not one act which we have done in the 
course of this matter [the Turkish negotiations] which we at all de- 
sire to put out of sight, or to withdraw from criticism.” That ia 
bold and at the same time prudent language, for in an English 
party leader boldness is the truest prudence ; but its value, as 
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an apology either for Lord Beaconsfield’s violent speeches, or for 


eels 
We publish elsewhere a letter from a well-informed corre. 


Lord Derby’s feeble and hesitating policy, will depend on the |spondent, who bluntly denies that the Russian Government 
issue. Success is generally absolved in an English House of | broke faith with the British Foreign Office upon the sub. 
Commons; but the responsibility of failure is real enough, even | ject of Khiva. Whether or not the Emperor promised not 
when boldly acknowledged and proudly justified. to annex the Khanate, it has.not been. annexed. Part 


of it was handed over to, Bokhara, but. the remainder is 


After-dinner speeches must of course be cheery, and the cheery still governed by the Khan, and though that ruler is no doubt 
element in Sir Stafford Northcote’s was its comparison of the more or less dependent on St. Petersburg, that is not annexation, 
duties of a leader of the House of Commons to the duties of a unless, indeed, it can be said that Russia has annexed Rou mails 
master of fox-hounds. ‘In the first place, we are expected to and Servia. The conduct of the Russian Government in Khiya 
show a great deal of sport.” ‘And then, we are not only ex- created such bitterness in England, that it is as well to understand. 
pected to show a great deal of sport, but to get through a great exactly what Russia did do, and whether she openly broke her 
deal of business, as my honourable friend here is expected to kill a wenh-en-ask. : 








good many foxes...... Well, I think that the parallel holds 
good still further. A master of hounds has to take good care to be 
courteous to the whole field, to keep them in good-humour, at the 
same time that he does notallow them to take any liberties, to cross 
the scent, or to interfere with the proper conduct of the hunt by 
doing any little thing of that sort.” Let us add that the leader of 
the House again, like a master of fox-hounds, must provide a 
little cub-hunting at the proper season,—Mr. Disraeli did not for- 
get that,—and that he must be in such favour with the neigh- 
bouring oceupiers as not to incur much danger that the 
foxes intended for hunting should be trapped,—an unpopular 
practice sometimes winked at, we fear, by leaders of the House 
of Commons, who, for their own purposes, are not too anxious 
to beat certain covers,—and the parallelism will be tolerably com- 
plete. For a newly-made master of fox-hounds, however, we 
must add, that Sir Stafford does not seem to be over-anxious for 
the first meet, 


i 








Mr, Goschen does not seem to have succeeded quite -so wel}: 


with the Khedive’s private or Daira debt as with the Egyptian 
Bonds. He could not, he-said, in a very frank speech delivered 
to the Daira bondholders on Tuesday, be quite certain as to the 
position of affairs.. There was no doubt that £9,000,000 was 
owing, or that there were 150,000 acres as security for it, but 
how much those acres yielded annually was the question. Esti. 
vaates were shown to Mr. Cave, according to which the Daira 
revenue ought to be about £1,000,000 a year, but it was 
really £392,000, the difference being accounted for by a fall 


n prices and an increase in expenses. The Viceroy was 


willing to renounce the whole estate, and thought 8 per cent. might 
be allowed the bondholders ; but it was quite certain the estate, 
could not pay that, even if there were not other difficulties, such ag 
the right of certain creditors acting through the International 
Tribunal to seize part of the property. The bondholders unani- 
mously asked Mr. Goschen to take all power into his own hands, 


The Augsburg Gazette publishes three letters which show | and try if he could not put matters straight, but Mr. Goschen 
that in 1870 the Panslavonic Committee at St. Petersburg | asked time for consideration. The bondholders seem to think 


expected assistance in their plans from the Khedive. M./}t 


he estate might be profitable in private hands, but before they 


Nemtchinow, a Russian resident in Alexandria, and M, Lex, the | come to that conclusion they will do well to study the question- 
Russian Consul-General in Cairo, were in relations with the Com- | of Egyptian lahour. The Khedive could make people work at: 
mittee, and informed them that the Viceroy was dominated by an | his own rates of pay. Can they or their assigns? or do they think 

insatiable ambition, which would lead him to do great things, were | Ismail will keep up the frightfully oppressive corvées for other 

it not moderated by a ‘‘dose of prudence, which often de- people’s benefit ? 


generates into pusillanimity.” He wanted to be independent, but 


The so-called ‘‘Conference” on the Eastern Question,—the. 


had not courage enough to keep him from vacillation, and finally team: Wes .cestebaie-:dulatalen, Sou. tha. musstine, wen. dame 
J 


decided to obtain his objects by heavy bribes to the Divan. 


stration, and not consultative at all,—at St. James’s Hall 


The Khedive expressed himself, nevertheless, under deep obliga- : 
tions to the Panslavonic Committee, and as entirely sympathising y — week bre A very haere Lea = — 
with them in their projects against the Sultan. We are inclined to = aay mag ae a P ~* -" its pyey, oo any 
suspect that, the Russians were, in this instance, befooled by a| “** po inaage pes an h Ms soe it oe a pe 
more astute intriguer than themselves. ‘The object of the ruling NT Se ee a ee oe ee 
“ee: - : nga & ge Church and Dissenting element, and making light of all the 

family in Egypt is, no doubt, independence, but it is independ- | -. com > ; 
J ‘ : " Liberals who took part in it. A demonstration presided over 

ence without the European control which the fall of the Sultanet . 

would malik Ganveldable. by the Duke of Westminster and Lord Shaftesbury, addressed by» 
such Whigs as Lord Arthur Russell and Mr, Leveson-Gower,: 





The contest. for the American Presidency makes no progress, but | c 


ordially supported alike by the friends of Canon Liddon, the 


it appears that the Houses consider they have a right to regulate | friends of Dr. Abbott, and the friends of Dr, Allon, and receiving: 
by statute the counting of the votes. A Bill for this object, direct- | the hearty good-wishes of Mr. Spurgeon,—a demonstration, mores . 


ing the Supreme Court to count them, has been rejected by the | o 


ver, one very large element in which was composed of delegates: 


Senators, and they are now discussing another Bill, making the two | elected by numerous societies in the country,—cannot honestly be: 
Houses sitting together the final authority. As this would be | made light of as an insignificant attempt to distort and belie the 
equivalent to securing Mr. Tilden’s election, this Bill also will} true wishes of the country. The Grosvenors are not usually i» 
probably be rejected. Some compromise must, however, be found, | the Radical camp, and when the Grosvenors, the Cavendishes, the: 
and the one most in favour is to reject all the votes of the | Russells, and the Leveson-Gowers are united, as they seem to beon 
Electors challenged as badly elected, and thus, as neither candi- | this occasion,—for though no Cavendishes were present, both Lord 
date would have a majority, throw the election of President on the | Hartington and Lord Frederick Cavendish spoke out strongly 
House of Representatives and that of Vice-President on the Senate. | enough the other day in Yorkshire,—it is blind and childish to try 
This compromise is very strongly defended by the Nation, and | to think of the movement as one supported chiefly by Ritualists. 
must therefore be favoured by the best section of the Republican | and Radicals. And it is the suspicion that this is foolish which 
party. Mr. Hayes professes perfect readiness to abide by any | makes the pro-Turkish journals so furious against all who took 


legal solution. p 

The American House of Representatives has passed, by 
an immense majority—167 to 53—a Bill making silver legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, except where payment in 





this Bill, but the majority shows that the Republicans have given 


art in the meeting, and so nimble in catching at straws which 


favour the notion of its moral insignificance. The proverb tells 
us what class of men it is who catch at straws; and but too often 
it is found impossible to restore them to life by the help even of 


gold is fixed by law. It is still doubtful if the Senate will accept | @tificial respiration. 





Mr. Roebuck, in relation to this Eastern Question, is on the side 


way, and if the law is carried the effect will be most important. | of Lord Beaconsfield, though Lord Beaconsfield appears in this case 
The value of silver, which has already risen to 574d. per 0z., will | to be not so much “ on the side of the angels ” as on the side of the 
probably rise to par, or 60d. per oz,, and the Indiansilver difficulty | demons. At Fishmongers’ Hall on Thursday Mr. Roebuck seized 
will be nearly over. Should this be the case, the practical injustice | the opportunity of observing that ‘‘it is a shameful thing that 
done by the Bill will be very slight, though we still believe that | any body of Englishmen should attempt to thwart the Govern- 
a double standard can never be fair in principle. The debtor | ment” at this emergency, ‘“ At this moment,” said Mr. Roebuck, 
promises in one currency and pays in another. This is, however, | ‘I believe the Ministry are fighting the. battle for England 
remedied in large transactions by determining the coinage in the | as Englishmen ought to fight it.” But that. is just what most 
contract, and in small transactions produces no perceptible in- | other people do not. believe, and what Lord Beaconsfield bas 





convenience, taken the greatest possible pains to convince us that we could not 
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meena 
_-yeasonably believe. . Nor does ‘it reassure us to find Mr. Roebuck 
_on Lord Beaconsfield’s side. - It is not ‘easy to:trust in either of 
these public men as politicians, even when ‘they differ from each 
_¢ther, but to feel confidence.in a political opinion held in common 


Sothern should have been suddenly enraged about a practice 
he knew of before, the jury seem to have taken*Mr. Coe’s 
view, and gave him £1,035 damages, an amount which 


oby Lotd Beaconsfield and by Mr. Roebuck is almost a sheer im- | can hardly be a doubt ‘that Mr. Sothern,-whéther right as 
possibility. ‘What is common to the two men as politicians is a| to his particular facts or not—a point'on which the jury bas 
gertain rowdy intellectual arrogance that is pretty well bound to | decided against him—was perfectly right in trying, as he thought, 





ego wrong. 


to check a practice which must seriously injure any theatre. As 


Atthe Mansion House yesterday week, Sit G. Nares dduitted Mr. Hollingshead testified, the direct effect of sharing a theatrical 


agent's profits must be to make a stage-manager prefer the agent's 


that he had not provided the sledge expeditions in his Arctic voyage dlicnts, without ref tenvtn ity, ati. 


_qith aration of lime-juice for each man, but had provided only 


. enough for use as an occasional medicine, and he justified this prac- 
tice by the precedents of former expeditions. Inthe first place, how- 
ever, the preeedents of expeditions of twenty-three years pre- 


sviously are hardly adequate, the danger and the cure of scurvy 


being. better understood now than then; and in the second 
_place, it does not appear to be true that at least in all the 
eonsiderable sledge expeditions of the-Arctic voyage of 1852-4 


“this dangerous economy was adopted. At least Commander 


Herbert, writing to Tuesday's Times, shows that he himself com- 
‘manded a sledge party in-each of the years of the’ Arctic expedi- 
‘tion of 1852-4, and he encloses a leaf from his journal detailing 


terests of his theatre. An engineer appointed to supervise a 
contractor’s work might just as well go partners with a contractor, 
and say that the relation never biassed his judgment in favour of 
the contractor’s demands. 


The Times published on Wednesday an abstract of an account 
of the population of the world annually prepared by Drs. 
Behm and Wagner, and published by Perthes, from which it 
appears that the population in 1876 may be taken at 1,423,917,000, 
of whom nearly one-fifth, or 309,178,000, reside in Europe, and 
probably 400,000,000, or less than one-third, belong to the 


éhe scale of the victualling of the sledge parties. In that scale of European civilisation. Four-sevenths of the world’s people, or 


~yictualling 4 0z. of lime-juice was allowed for each person per 
day. This sufficiently proves that even in that expedition this 
rwise precaution was not forgotten, and unquestionably Sir G. 
‘Nares made a serious mistake in providing no ration of lime-juice 
' for his sledge parties of dast year. The objection made, that too 
much fuel would: have been necessary to melt’it and to melt'the 
ognow for diluting it, can hardly be seriously intended. Some 
udrink was necessary for the men, and why ‘that drink ‘should not 
ave been of a kind to secure them against disease, itis impossible 
t- to im agin e 


‘An interesting point ‘of law-was decided on Thursday, because 
+a point of law which wilidffect the willingness of every honest man 
to give evidence in a Court of justice. Mr. Netherelift, the expert 
rim handwritings, had-affirmed in a particular Probate case that he 
obelieved: a given siguature to-be a ‘forgery,:and had appar- 
‘@ntly repeated his“conviction even when confronted with other 
«evidence proving: conclusively to ‘the mind of the Judge of the 
“Probate Court that-he had made a blunder. ~ or this over-con- 
“fidence in his particular test Sir’ James Hannen rebuked him. 
‘Subsequently, on another case of forgery, Mr. ‘Netherclift, when 
“gummoned*as~a -witness, ‘was asked by the barrister on the 
“ther side’whether he had*read the observations made by Sir 

James Hannen, and on’ his replying’ that -he had, the coun- 
“sel sat down’ without further cross-examining him; nor does 
“itappear that the counsel for the party on whose side he appeared 
“as a witness, made any re-examination with the object of eliciting 
“that what he had said as to the alleged forgery, when before the 

Probate Court, was said.in simple good-faith. Hence, when 
The .found ‘that he ~was not re-examined, Mr. ‘ Netherclift 
asked leave to make a statement, and though discouraged 
“by the Court, went ‘on to say, “I . believe that will to 

be a rank forgery, .and-shall so believe.to the day of my 
death.” For this volunteered statement.he’was indicted for 
slander, and as far as the jury’s verdict on the facts went, found 
guilty ; but the point of law-as to the liability of a witness for any 
‘statement given bond fide in the shape of evidence in the witness- 
~box was reserved, and decided in Mr. Netherclift’s favour on the 
first trial. The plaintiffs: appealed, and on ‘Thursday the Court 
of. Appeal confirmed'the judgment of the lower Court, deciding 
that Mr. Netherelift’s speech was a fair reply to the implied dis- 
crédit thrown on: his evidence by the opposite counsel, and that 
~Witnesses who.do not go beyond what is relevant to the drift of 
‘their evidence, must-clearly be held exempt from all penal liabilities 
for-what they-say. This is a fortunate decision. Had it gone the 
other way, it would have closed the mouths of bundreds of dis- 
interested witnesses. 


-Mr, Coe had. a three years’ engagement, on. £10 a week, as 
stage-manager.at - the. Haymarket, from Mr. Sothern and Mr. 
‘Buekstone, when-he was ‘suddenly dismissed by Mr. Sothern. 
He'therefore -olaimed damages from Mr. Sothern, and the case 
“was decided. by.Baren Cleasby on Thursday. Mr. Sothern’s de- 
fence was that Mr. Coe extorted bonuses from actresses engaged 
atthe theatre—which was not proved—and shared commissions 
with an agent-who-engaged actresses, which was, Mr. Coe’s 
reply to that, however,-was that Mr. Sothern knew of the prac- 


$24,900,000, residein Asia, and half of these are Chinese. The 
population of America, natives included, in both divisions of 
the continent, is only 85,000,000, of whom we imagine about half 
are of pure-blooded European descent. The population of Africa, 
arrived at, of course, by more or less careful guessing, is set 
down at 199,900,000, of whom scarcely 1 per cent. can be 
fairly set down as civilised men, and little more than 10 per cent. 
as semi-civilised. The Turkish Empire is estimated at 46,000,000, 
including 20,000,000 in Egypt and its dependencies, with Tunis 
and Tripoli; but the population in Europe is only 8,000,000, and 
in Asia 13,500,000. Half the European population of Turkey at 
least is Bulgarian, and if we add the Greeks and Slavs, we shall 
find. that the dominant caste does not exceed one-fourth of the 
whole, to whom the other three-fourths are sacrificed. 


Mr. R. H. Scott, Director of the Meteorological ‘Office, gave 
an interesting lecture on Monday at the London Institution “on 
‘Weather Knowledge.” After mentioning that: individuals 
greatly dependent-on- weather sometimes appeared to anticipate 
it by a sort of sixth sense, but-were rarely useful out of their 
own districts, he said ‘that’ the best non-instramental signs: of 
weather were the clouds, the landscape, and optical phenomena. 
Cirri, or mare’s-tail clouds, were a most important’ sign ‘of bad 
weather, as was also the “cap” on a low hill, though the same 
cap on a high hill is no index of coming rain. The old saw about 
‘“‘ evening red and morning grey” being a'sign of good’weather is 
correct, for the red of evening is produced by the sun shining through 
the vapour left by clouds disappearing into the warmer strata near 
the earth, where they evaporate ; while in the morning; if the air is 
dry, the sun’s rays are not stopped, and the clouds look grey from 
the diffused light. We wish Mr. Scott would give another lecture on 
instrumental observations. What Londoners who do not watch 
the sky much want most, is some indication through instruments 
of the chances of rain for, say, the next twelve hours. 


The ‘+ Joseph Hume ” Scholarship for proficiency in jurisprad- 
ence,—a scholarship of £20 a year for three years,—at University 
College, London, has this year been gained by a lady, Miss Eliza 
Orme. Even Shakespeare, though he ventured to draw a picture 
of a lady pleading the cause of aman in danger of deathy and 
taking some rather fine distinctions with the landable end of 
saving her lover’s friend, never ventured to anticipate that a lady 
would take up by preference the science of jurisprudence,—gene- 
rally thought the driest and least attractive of stadies,—as an 
intellectual pursuit. And probably law, in its more scientific 
aspects, will never be a very popular pursuit with women, even 
though they might very well acquaint themselves with enough of 
it to make them very tolerable attorneys and land-agents. As 
to the land agencies, however, on second thoughts, we hesitate ; 
for it is easier to conceive a woman with a passion’ for juris- 
prudence, than one who had mastered Sugden’s ‘‘'Vendors and 
Purchasers,” even for the very practical object of advising her 
principals on their contracts for sale or purchase. It is only 
intellectual doggedness that can do that, but there is intellectual 
doggedness in some women, though it is rare. 








tice ; and though, as‘Baron Cleasby remarked, it is odd that Mr. 


Consols were on Friday 933 to 94. 


will almost ensure an attempt to secure a new trial. There’ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~———. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE AT BARNSTAPLE. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was perhaps hitting the 
mark more nearly than he imagined, when, having compared 
his new position as Leader of the House of Commons, in his 
good-humoured speech at Barnstaple on Wednesday, to that 
of a master of fox-hounds, he thus described the chief duties 
of that functionary,as he himself conceived them :—“A master 
of hounds has to take good care to be courteous to the whole 
field, to keep them in good-humour, at the same time that he 
does not allow them to take any liberties, to cross the scent, 
or to interfere with the proper conduct of the hunt by doing 
any little thing of that sort. The position of the Leader of 
the House of Commons is, after all, not so very unlike that. 
He has to do all that he can to push business forward, to keep 
everybody in good-humour, and to prevent any unnecessary 
waste of time.” That hardly describes, we think, the true 
ideal of the Leader of the House of Commons, but it describes 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s ideal, and suggests the weak side 
of that ideal, which is also the weak side of his public 
work as a statesman. Perhaps he has learned from his lost 
leader the habit of thinking it foo much a part of his duty to 
make everything easy all round, Only, while Mr. Disraeli 
habitually pursued that policy on matters concerning which 
he did not care,—and there were not, perhaps, very many 
matters except those essential to the organisation of the 
party about which he did care very much till this East- 
ern Question arose,—on the one or two points on which 
he was resolved to “educate his party,” he somehow 
managed always to find that the line of least resist- 
ance was also the line of his own determined purpose. Is 
there not some danger that Sir Stafford Northcote will imitate 
his chief in the looseness with which he holds the rein, without 
giving character and significance to his leadership by having cer- 
tain fixed ideas of his own, which he pursues steadfastly, 
through evil report and good report, and always with increasing 
success and influence? The danger of Sir Stafford Northcote 
as a public man has certainly been want of tenacity. He 
showed it at Washington, in the ease with which he allowed 
himself to be outgeneralled as to the unlimited claims of the 
‘ Alabama’ arbitration. He has shown it more than once in Bills 
like the Friendly Societies’ and the Savings’-Bank Bills, in the 
House of Commons, when he has been so willing to give up 
the very drift and essence of the needed legislation to preserve 
its outward form. He showed it in one of his Budgets, when he 
provided a nominal surplus, which he had to admit would be 
more than consumed, if it did not exceed his estimate, by the sup- 
plementary estimates of the year with which he was dealing. 
And above all, he showed the same spirit in his speech the 
other night, the moment he got to the critical question of the 
day,—the Eastern Question. 

In dealing with the Easterri Question at Barnstaple, there 
was one thing he never forgot,—‘to be courteous to the 
whole field and keep them in good-humour.” But we 
cannot say that he is at all so careful to prevent any one 
from “crossing the scent.” If we are able to judge this 
matter at all, Sir Stafford Northcote himself crossed the 
scent almost every time he turned from one aspect of that 
question to another. Nothing could be more agreeable and 
catholic than his view of it, Everybody was to be made 
quite happy. Of course “India” and “ British interests” are 
not only not “to perish,” but to be made as safe as church mice. 
Nobody will quarrel with that part of his programme. But 
next, “ the feeling of the country,” nay, “the feeling of the 
civilised world,” about the solemn. obligation of treaties is to 
be respected, and the seal of arrangements formally made 
between nation and nation is not to be broken. Well, that 
sounds yery serious indeed. If any one thing is secured under 
the existing treaties, it is that Turkey’s internal administration 
of her own provinces is not to be meddled with by Europe, 
and that on no pretext whatever can the European Powers 
intervene between the Sultan and his subjects. Sir Stafford 
Northeote sees that, and hastens to assure us that neverthe- 
less it is one of the great duties of Europe to see that the 
Christian subjects of the Porte shall be misgoverned no longer, 
and that there is nothing to prevent our securing this in the 
treaties which we are so solemnly bound to respect. Did not 


the Porte itself request us to give in our adhesion to the 
Andrassy Note, though it was very well pleased with our rejec- 
tion of the Berlin Memorandum ? 


How, then, can the Porte 








ot 
deny that it has itself admitted the necessity for the modifi. 
cation,—though not the tearing-up, of course,—of the 
of Paris? ‘We do not take these treaties and tear them 
and throw them to the winds. We have to consider what the 
spirit and meaning of the treaty was, to consider what wag 
the meaning of the engagements into which Turkey practically 
entered by embodying in the Treaty of 1856 provisions for the 
better government of her Christian subjects; and considering 
this, let us see in the light of events which have happened 
since, whether further promises and further guarantees are 
not necessary in order to secure the ample fulfilment of those 
promises which the Turk made, and which we fully believe it 
will be still possible for the Turk to carry out.” (Note that 
last phrase, which is the only really significant hint in the whole 
speech, and which is significant in the sense of favouring the 
victory of the Prime Minister rather than the victory of that 
section of the Cabinet who, as we hoped, were of an opposite 
school of thought. If the Turks are to carry out their own 
promises, the fulfilment will not be worth much.) So that 
the treaties are to be most solemnly respected in all 
respects in which they are not to be modified, but how far 
they are to be modified, and how far these modifications might 
be equivalent to a moral tearing-up, Sir Stafford Northcote 
is far too prudent to commit himself. If we are only going 
to ask for “further promises and guarantees” beyond those 
made in 1856, Sir Stafford might, we think, have been 
wholly silent as to any modifications. For of promises we had 
too much in 1856, and of guarantees none at all, so that we 
do not want “further promises ;” and “further guarantees” 
would mean any guarantees whatever, however trivial, since no 
guarantees were given then. But Sir Stafford has not even 
yet made things quite as comfortable all round as he intends, 
He goes on to say “ British interests” are to be most rego- 
lutely maintained, but let no one imagine that that phrase has: 
any selfish ring in it. Far fromit. The maintaining of British 
interests means the maintaining of the interests of all other 
States,—the interests of peace, in short. British interests are 
identical with the interests of European stability and peace, 
“ We believe that no peace can be solid, unless it rests upon 
solid arrangements for the good government of the provinces 
to which reference has so often been made.” Now the only 
defect of these very comfortable opinions of Sir Stafford North- 
cote is, that exactly through being so complete on all sides, they 
fail to have much significance on any. We all know the 
old, and we must say, in a Darwinian age, somewhat doubtful 
theorem, that if we could but see it, the interest of each 
individual in any community is the interest of the whole 
community, and the interest of the whole community is the 
interest of each individual. But even admitting the principle 
itself, which is dubious enough, the defect of it is the diffi- 
culty of applying it. Especially in this Eastern Question, 
what we all want to know is, not so much how far our 
statesmen approve of all the different ends which different 
sections of the public urge upon them, but which of several 
important ends is to be preferred if they clash,—or what is 
the same thing, as regards our imperfect human vision, if 
they appear to clash,—with one another. It is no use at all 
smoothing every difficulty over, as Sir Stafford Northcote does, 
telling us first that India is to be secured,—next, that 
treaties are to be sedulously observed,—next, that all 
wrongs which these very treaties have sheltered are to be most 
carefully redressed,—next, that peace is to be effectually 
guarded,—and finally, that in carrying out all these purposes, 
all the true English interests will be secured, since the in- 
terests of England are identical with the interests, and must 
ensure the peace, of Europe, when the whole question which 
is so fiercely discussed is how it is possible to reconcile all 
these ends, and when the present Ministry’s own most ardent 
supporters,—the Pall Mall Gazette, for instance,—are day 
after day assuring us that we are beside ourselves, not to say 
wicked into the bargain, to think so much of the interests of a 
few millions of Slavonic Christians, while the interests of a 
great empire like the British Empire are to be put into 
the opposite scale. That shows exactly how the question really 
stands. What tests a statesman on the subject is to ask 
him what the relative worth of the various ends appears 
to him to be, and which of them he would sacrifice, if 
any must be sacrificed, to secure the others. For us, 
we admit, the first end which we think must be freely 
thrown to the winds, is the attempt to secure the inviola- 
bility of a treaty of which even the Tories admit that it must 
be “modified.” In the next place, though we yield to none 
in value for the security of the British and British-Indian 
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Empire, we would plainly avow that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to fortify that empire at such a cost of national life and 
hope as the friends of the Turk propose to pay for it. To prop 
up the Turkish power in the Christian provinces of Turkey is to 
commit certain, obvious, and wholesale iniquity, for a most doubt- 
ful and, to our minds, unreal gain of remote political advan- 
tage. Hence, what we urge on the Government is that the 
withdrawal of these misgoverned provinces from the power of 
the spoiler shall be our first end, and that all the others 
enumerated by Sir Stafford Northcote,—peace, British secu- 
rity in India or elsewhere, and treaty-obligations,—shall, in 
their relation to the solution of this Eastern problem, rank 
below this primary end. Nor will the people of Great Britain 
be satisfied with any smooth words, which do not show the 
same relative appreciation of the various ends to be 
secured. As for Sir Stafford Northcote, his speech 
ought to satisfy none of us, for the simple reason that 
he is bent on satisfying all of us equally ; so that, since we 
are not all of us of the same mind, and appreciate most 
differently the relative worth of the different views which he 
s0 impartially adopts, it can be no satisfaction to us to be told 
that we are all equally right. Sir Stafford reminds us of the 
Cambridge student who, when asked whether the earth 
revolved round the sun, or the sun round the earth, sought 
to conciliate both views, and avoid anything like narrowness, 
by replying, “sometimes one and sometimes the other.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would say the same in 
regard to the intentions of the Government in relation to 
the furtherance of Slavonic and so-called British interests. 
They will sometimes, it would seem, if Sir Stafford 
Northcote is to be trusted, promote the interests of 
the Slavonic provinces, and sometimes the interests of the 
British Empire. Well, he might just as well say, what would 
not be far from the truth, that in leading the House of 
Commons the Government would sometimes consider the 
wishes of the Conservatives, and sometimes the wishes of 
the Liberals. No doubt ;—but in all critical and important 
crises they would throw over the Opposition, and conciliate 
their own supporters. Are they going to do the same 
by the apparently opposed interests of the Slavo-Turkish 
provinces and of British policy? Are they going to 
grant infinitesimal concessions to the former, and give sub- 
stantially all that is asked, for the latter? If so, we know 
what he means, but we wish he would say it a little plainer. 

Indeed, as Leader of the House of Commons, Sir Stafford 
Northcote may very easily overdo the laudable wish to make 
things pleasant all round. The House of Commons likes that 
temper in small things, but in large things it likes to see a 
definite policy and a strong purpose behind it. We confess we 
somewhat doubt whether Sir Stafford Northcote has sufficient 
mettle to place so definite a policy before Parliament, and 
to make it evident that there is a firm purpose behind it. 
Hitherto at least his faults have been in the other direction. 
He takes the meaning out of his measures to satisfy his oppo- 
nents, and leayes the empty form to vex them and to please 
such of his friends as empty victories will please. If he con- 
tinues to display conciliatory qualities of that kind habitually, 
he will not earn the reputation which is still within his reach. 
It would be far better either to alienate his friends, or to raise 
a storm among his opponents, than to make things so pleasant 
all round that no one can understand his drift, or lay any 
store by his declarations. 





THE RESULT OF THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


HE result of the French crisis amply bears out the 
judgment we passed only three weeks ago on the evidence 

of the growth of moderation in France. We did not then 
know how soon an apparently radical difference between the 
Senate, with the Marshal-President of the Republic on its 
side, would test the new-grown moderation, or how well the 
test would be borne by both parties,—by the President, with all 
his Conservative pledges and preferences, and by the Liberals, 
with all their horror of Clericalism. We never doubted that 
Marshal MacMahon would be willing to take another step in 
the direction of Constitutionalism, but it is reassuring to 
find that he will make a step so decided as to take for his 
Prime Minister a politician who had criticised his own 
antecedents with the complete frankness displayed by M. Jules 
Simon, in his speech on the absence of any personal claims of 
the Marshal’s to the sort of authority to which the head of a 
great dynasty might fairly pretend. Nor is this all. M. Jules 
Simon took such a part in the events which followed the fall of 








the Empire as to identify himself with the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment established in September, 1870, and make his premiership 
a very fair stepping-stone to the acceptance of Gambetta. That 
anold Conservative like the Marshal should take the colleague 
of Revolutionary Ministers, and the outspoken critic of his own 
position, for his chief adviser, after a crisis like that 

which the French Legislature has just passed, proves, we think, 
to the dullest mind that the Marshal has made up his mind to 
administer the French Constitution with perfect fidelity while 
he remains at the helm, and not to retire from it for trivial 
reasons, so long as he can, with any kind of self-respect, take part 
in the measures and administrative acts which, as head of the 
State, he is bound to sanction. 

Nor when we turn from the sacrifice of personal 
feeling which the Marshal must have made in accept- 
ing M. Jules Simon for his chief adviser, to the sacrifice of 
party feeling which the Left must have made in conceding 
the point as to the Secretary at War, and indeed in accept- 
ing M. Dufaure’s retirement,—for that is pretty nearly 
sum of what they have gained,—as a discharge in full of 
their claims, is there less reason for satisfaction. The ex- 
change of M. de Marcére for M. Jules Simon at the Home Office 
is hardly an exchange for the better, in the Liberals’ sense of 
the term, except on the one point on which M. de Marcére had 
identified himself with the action of M. Dufaure in countenancing 
the refusal of a military guard of State at the funerals of civilians 
who had received the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, in cases 
in which those funerals were conducted without religious 
rites. For the rest, M. de Marcére is probably quite as strong a 
man as M. Jules Simon, as well as quite as strong a Republican. 
M. Jules Simon, in his first declaration to the Legislature, 
confesses himself, indeed, “ profoundly Republican,” but adds 
that he is “ profoundly Conservative,” and we doubt whether M. 
de Marcére would have said the same in the same sense. 
Again, the substitution of M. Martel as Minister of Justice for M. 
Dufaure is hardly a gain to the Liberal party. M. Martel is, like 
M. Dufaure,a member of the Left Centre, and almost, if not quite, 
as Conservative in his Liberalism as his predecessor. The net 
gain to the Liberal party is this,—that the head of the new 
Government is a member of the Moderate Left, instead of a 
member of the Left Centre, and that therefore the whole colour 
of the Government may be regarded as more Liberal. Esti- 
mated merely by its constituent elements, the last Cabinet was 
quite as Liberal as this. But now the chief of the Cabinet 
and one of its subordinate members have, as it were, changed 
places. A Conservative Liberal has taken the subordinate 
place, an advanced Liberal has taken the leading place. And 
that, so far as it goes,is a clear gain. It is as if in England a 
Cabinet of which Lord Hartington was the head, had been ex- 
changed for a Cabinet of which Mr. Forster was the head,— 
without any other change in the least affecting the composition 
of the Government. Of course, the result would be regarded asa 
step gained for the advanced Liberals, but the step would not 
be a very marked triumph. It would mean an advance into a 
more definitely and actively Liberal policy, but yet a cautious 
and prudent advance. And that is precisely what, from a 
Parliamentary point of view, the change of Cabinet involves in 
France. 

Nor would the French Liberals have been supported, we 
imagine, by public opinion in France in standing out for a more 
radical change. Had they insisted on a change in the Minister of 
War,—without any substantial ground for such a change in 
any political action of General Berthaut’s,—the public would 
have regarded such pertinacity as factious, and as a blow struck 
at the President himself. Curious as it seems that a President 
elected by a now dissolved Assembly, and who would be replaced, 
if he resigned, by a vote of the two Chambers sitting in 
common,—a body in which the Liberals would certainly have 
a very decided majority,—should be regarded in France as 
being in some respects even more entitled to consideration 
from the Legislature than the American President—who is 
elected by an independent popular vote without any interven- 
tion of the Legislature—is entitled from Congress, yet it is un- 
questionable that this is more or less Marshal MacMahon's posi- 
tion in France at the present moment. In part, perhaps, it is 
due to the fact that the Septennate was voted, at least by the 
few who turned the scale, as a sort of compromise with the 
Monarchical party, so that the inviolability of his position for 
seven years is looked upon as the price paid for the check- 
mate of the Royalists; but much more, no doubt, it is 
due to the painstaking and self-denying honesty with 
which the President has striven to work out the Con- 
stitution, under conditions which, as all France knows, are 
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. far from agreéablé to himself. “His honesty of purpose, with 
his repute as at least a respectable'soldier and a thorough 
patsiot, have. combined to make’ Fretichmen of every shade, 
exoept the Reds, extremely anxious to keep him, and to return 
forbearance for’ forbearance. ‘There ~is unquestionably in 

!Fyance a certain satisfaction in having for the head of the 
‘State a-man-who is in the main not a politician, whose 
_ polities, frankly avowed as they are, are quite secondary 
in his mind to’other considerations ; and it is “generally 
felt ‘that if ‘the Left had ‘imsisted on the retirement 
of General ‘Berthaut, the attack would have really been made 
upon ‘that special characteristic in the President which is 
most, popular among the Moderate ‘Republicans, as well as 
amongst their opponents. Hence we are quite sure that the 
Left have been well advised in ae ee with the 
very distinct. step they have gained. ad an appeal ‘been 
made to the country in consequence of their refusing the com- 
‘promise offered by the Marshal, it is more than doubtful; we 
suspéct, whether they would have been supported. France is 
not-eager for political agitation. The moment is an anxious 

one in- Europe, both commercially and politically, and no 
bitterness had been created in the people’s mind by the 
incidents on which the crisis ‘turned. It is more than 
likely “that if after offering terms so good as a Oabinet 
of ‘which M. Jules Simon was to be the head, ‘the 
Left had rejected the Offer, and the ‘Marshal, “with 
the support and advice of the Senate, had dissolved, ‘the 
country would have returned a Chamber much more in har- 
mony with the Senate than the existing Chamber. As it is, 
the Liberals have been well advised in ‘their content to 

-gain alittle at a time. A Government headed by’M. Jules 

“Simon will acctistom France; and ‘accustom ‘the Conservatives 
of France, to the ascendancy of a Liberal policy, and show that 

-it ‘is not a very revolutionary or alarming policy, after all. "The 

~ President- himself probably ‘will find that he has attached too 
much importance to the Conservative prepossessions ‘which 
have swayed him so long. And while the rancour of parties 
will be lessened, the rapid dwindling of the unexpired remainder 
of-‘the Septennate will more and more ‘impress ‘on the minds 
of ‘the reactionary Opposition the unavoidableness ‘of a new 
eléction in which the very best that they can hope'will ‘be 


thatthe man whom they chose to ‘restore a dynasty, may be 
re-elected by their opponents for his proved fidelity to the 
cause of the Republic. 





THE SITUATION. 
“A LL the makers of bulletins, except the 7¥mes’ correspondent 
hk in Berlin, concur in asserting that the chances of “peace 
have increased, the diplomatists at Constantinople having found 
each Other unexpectedly reasonable. None of them offer any 
authentic evidence in support of this opinion, none of them 
‘affirm that the really burning question, that of guarantees, is 
séttled, and none give the slightest clue to the intentions of 
thé’Turkish Government. Nevertheless, it is understood on all 
hands that matters are advancing “ satisfactorily,”"—that is, not 
that there is an increasing chance that the population of Turkey 
may be liberated from the dominant oligarchy of Pashas, but that 
there is’an increasing chance that the tranquillity of the Stock 
Exchanges “may not be disturbed by any proposal of a 
‘thoroughly effective character. How far this impression is 
true, we have no means of deciding ; wecan only record that it 
exists,and that it is supported by rumours more or less authen- 
tic, according to which the Russian Government is willing to 
remain content with the occupation of Bulgaria by a foreign 
police, instead of a foreign army. That ‘is a concession 
of a sort, if it has been made, and it ‘is ‘supposed that 
if Russia desired war, she would resist all concession of 
any- kind, and adhere pertinaciously to her first proposal, 
that her own army should insure tranquillity in the Christian 
Provinces. 

“We believe it is true that General Ignatieff has made some 
proposal of the kind, and that diplomatists at Oonstantinople 
and in England are greatly “encouraged” thereby, but we 
would warn our readers not to be too easily led away by optimist 
reports. Conferences always begin tranquilly, the diplomatists 
avoiding, as long as may be, the questions on which they sus- 
péct that a rupture may occur. Nothing is yet known of the 
demands to be actually presented to Turkey, and nothing of 
the resolutions formed by the governing Committee of the 
Ottoman caste. There is no proof, though there is a suspicion, 
that the Russian Government will be content with a patched- 
up arrangement, intended to last only as long as six Powers 


with different ‘interests: and ‘different-views ‘can’ cvtitrivs to 
‘simulate “an -accord, “While “there ‘is « ‘strong “eviddenee : to 
‘show that the Turks~intend” to’ make’ no »substetitial gop. 
cessions~ whatever. 'Phey are arming’ Constantinople “tgelf 
against*an’ attack ~by sea, and -are-setiding »outcinetlary to 
their Agents in “whith ' ‘they-‘declare “that * ‘they “will mnot 
consent to ‘any form ~of ‘foreign eccuyétion)’batowtl consider 
any threat “of the’ kmd’ifrom~ any’ Power ~whatever a gutgys 
belli. tis quite» e, ‘of course, ‘that ‘the’ Pash: 
are very ‘good “di tists ‘of 'the “Asiatic “kitid, think 
that these assurances ’ will “mfluence ‘the diplomatists:who 
desire peace, “ahd ~itduce them ‘to press for a ”guarantes 
other than ‘occupation; or*may even ‘be put forward ‘to quiet 
any excitement’among’ the Mahommédan populace of ithe 
capital. But ‘it is~at least ~as »probable ‘thatthe ‘Darks 
are sincere, that'they disbelieve in- any serious- accord anrong 
the Powers, and 'that'they prefer fighting to-making any-¢on. 
cessions’whatever. ‘If’ they are to ‘give’ up ‘their righte over 
their Ohristian’ subjects, they may’as’well give them up ‘after 
a contest as before-one, more especially’as’a contest ‘may, 
as it goes on, bring them powerful: allies. That’ they-will 
adhere to ‘this ‘resolution -we donot: affirm, as of*late years 
their Non possumus* has frequently turned out tobe amere 
formula, but that ‘they have formed 'this’resolution they 
and for’ all any one but ‘themselves”can ‘tell, it maybe firm, 
The truth will only be known later, but as yet-the evidente is 
that the Turks will in'‘theend show unexpected obstinacy, 
and that General Ignatieff’s mildness is in part produced by 
his knowledge that no compromise will be accepted by his foes, 
One point comes out very clearly-in ‘the discussions “of 'this 
week, and that is the great difficulty of occupying Bulgaria by 
any troops other than ‘the Russian. ‘‘Prince “Bismarck ‘has 
vetoed the employment of French ‘troops, even ifthé’ French 
Government were just now’ willing to’ whdértake any’ 
task ‘involving ‘the’ risk of permanent’ displeasure “at/ St. 
Petersburg. A ‘’German “occupation “would be’ considered 
too dangerous at Vienna. An‘ Avstrian’-occwpation ‘would 
be unacceptable ‘at St. ‘Petersburg,’ and “would, “mroredver, 
‘be opposed by thé’Magyars, who think’that/if Austria»spreads 
‘eastward they will belest in the~miuiltitade™of her Blavonian 
subjects. The idea of Kalian occupation; the most reasonable 
of all; appears tobe rejected, ‘because Austria dreads ‘Italian 
influence on her littoral ; and Switzerland has refused}because, 
it, is ‘stated she has not the-means of compelling the Turkish 
Government to respect her'troops. A Roumanian’oveupation, 
though it has much to recommend it, Roumania ‘being power- 
less by herself, and thé Roumanian army being in some fominal 
way a Turkish army,’would probably’strike ‘both “Austrian 
and Russian ‘diplomatists as “placing too “spowérful a 
weapon ‘in the hands ‘of Prince ‘Bismarck, “whose” méaster 
is the head of the House to “whith ' Prince Charles “be- 
longs. There remain “England “and “Rossia, “and from 
all the intelligence “which “reaches us, ‘England shrinks ‘from 
her share in ‘the’ task’in* away niotveréditable 
to her character for ‘disinterestedness. If 'she would octupy 
“ Bulgaria” south of the Balkan,'she would’*make'the Russian 
occupation “of the northern side -easy,vand ‘at’ the same 
time protect herself from any danger’of a sudden*dttack on 
Constantinople. Lord ‘ Beaconsfidld, ‘however, could’ not be 
expected to consent’ to any meusure ‘so unpalatable to 
his protégés the Pashas;’while*even the Liberals,” we * are 
ashamed to say, dread the certain ‘strain “and possible cost of 
performing such a duty. “The work, therefore, is thrown on 
Russia, which, nevertheless, is forbidden by international 
jealousies to attempt it, except at the cést of “war, and may 
be compelled, if: some'of ‘this’week’s rumours are true, to con- 
sent to some unsatisfactory or unworkable compromise, which 
will leave the Ohristians~still liable’to the terrorism’ which 
forbids them to develope their natural civilisation, and compels 
them always to look for direction to St. Petersburg. Itis nearly 
inconceivable that the Conference should-permit Turkish troops 
to remain in the Christian provinces,whether ‘scattered over 
the country or concentrated in its strong places ; but if such 4 
compromise should be permitted, it»will ‘be due ‘solely to the 
British Government, and ‘the peoples of the East» will. have 
new ground for their conviction that their only ‘dangerons 
enemy is England, which will neither protect them, nor govern 
them, nor leave them and their allies to act by themselves. 
They do not know’ much of ‘politics, ‘but they-are’not 50 
ignorant as not to perceive that but for Lord Beaconsfield; the 
rule of the’ Pashas in European’ Turkey would by Marclmnext 
have become a misery of the past. 
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ORITICS IN THE COMMONS. 


0 stone ever fell into the water with so little ripple as Mr. 

'» Horsman. Except that his death may clear the way 
for Mr. Leonard Courtney, and so increase the intellectual 
hof the House ‘of Commons, it is a matter of no 
political importance, and excites no political interest what- 
overs Yet = eae ee with every 
of igree, position, ability s as usually 

op palticinn in rising to the top, and remained in Parlia- 
ment forty years without losing any of them, unless, it may be, 
after his inexplicable law-suit with the World, some portion of 
the respect he hadenjoyed. An Earl’s grandson, and a highly 
caltivated man, wealthy, and. believed to be wealthier than he 
with Whig ideas: and Conservative proclivities, with a 

. of felicitous. speech which to the last, whenever he 
rose, gave him the world for audience, and which was in- 
creased by extreme facility in absorbing the talk of the well- 
informed, he. ought to have become at forty-five a visible 
power in the State. That he did not.was due, as we believe, 
to a defect which is the growing defect of the new generation, 
which is greatly increased in importance by the circumstances 
of the time, and which a political Archbishop, if we had such 
a personage, might well make the subject of a “charge” to a 
of candidates for Cabinetrank. Mr. Horsman wanted, as 
somany clever men want, to rise high in the State without 
wearying himself with the burden of the State, to become a 
great personage by possession of gifts, to influence Cabinets 
by foree of clever talk, rising sometimes into interesting 
oratory: Such men never succeed. One would think 
they might succeed in any popular assembly, and especi- 
ally in a popular Assembly which, like the English, is so 
bored by the business details which it insists on getting 
through in public, that it welcomes: any relief, be it from 
oratory, wit, or even jocularity, with a sense that the man who 
brings it is a friend.. Indeed, many men would affirm to this 
day that the power of effective speech is excessive in all 
Parliaments, and Lord Macaulay, a trained expert in House 
of Commons ways, has asserted in a celebrated passage, 
the account of. Danby, that it will com te for every 
deficiency in the art of governing. Nevertheless, it is 
excessively difficult for a man with nothing but his tongue— 
a Shiel or a Horsman—to rise to the very’top, and that for a 
reason, not often broadly stated, which budding politicians will 
do well. to bear in mind, The House of Commons is not 
patron, but only influential friend. They have two audiences 
to convince, the Members and the Ministers; existing or passed; 
and their two audiences decide, like judges and juries, by very 
different rules. The statesmen are not insensible to oratory, 
or-to the gift of debate, or to.“ silver-tonguedness,” though we 
cammot recall a case in which this gift, ing alone, has 
secured much ; and they are not half so intolerant of “candid 
criticism” as.folks. think—learning to bear that in Cabinet 
warfare—but they are dominated: first-of all by the desire of 
help. They-are lictors, to whom the first necessity is that the 
weight above them should be either lightened or distributed, 
asthey bear on the curule chair through an obstreperous mob. 
Statesmen in a free country do not rule by volition. They 
have to make their ideas. prevail among ill-informed electors, 
and fairly-informed but prejudiced Members, by a kind of in- 
tellectual. campaigning, by persuading, convincing, brow- 
beating, or arguing of the most wearisome and sometimes 
heart-breaking kind. Very often, indeed, they feel as if 
the burden were too much for them, as if. they could 
not see a path, as if an ally would be invaluable, as if, in 
fact, they craved for help as the thirsty man for water, and 
could not find it. Any man who can and will bring such help, 
be it in the shape of policy, or suggestion, or influence, or 
power of exposition, or potency of fresh argument, is to them 
a welcome friend, a man to be rewarded, a man to be admitted 
to the governing Committee. He takes part of their burden off 
them, makes their tug the less heavy, or in their own dialect, 
“helps on the machine” He may do this in a variety of 
ways,—by working hard—take Sir James Graham—by 
speaking effectually—take the Jate Lord Derby—or by aiding 
with counsel in sore straits—take the late Mr. Ellice, 
who might have sat in half-a-dozen Cabinets—but he must 
do it in some way, before the statesmen are anxious 
or even willing to recognise a colleague. All that oratory: is 
very well, and may even be enjoyable, but they want some- 
thing else too, with a vehement desire which ungratified turns 
often to an acrid dislike, not the less: bitter for its concealment. 
That was the feeling of half his colleagues about Brougham, 
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who in the House of Commons could give such help, and very! 
often would not, and who.in the supreme -hour refused to be 
as. helpful as he might, because he wanted on his own account 
to sit in the Upper House, What is the secret of Mr. Ayrton’s 
failure? The public does not recognise it, but old poli- 
ticians know well that a stronger man never entered a 
Ministry, and that but for one defect he must have risen to 
the very front rank,—the defect being that power of rousing 
hatreds.. which, with all his faculties, made his assist- 
ance positively a loss of aid, This help is. precisely what 
Mr. Horsman never would give. His party tried him in 
Parliament, and found that he would only criticise ; they tried 
him in. place, and found that he wanted to help so little that 
he would not even see where help was wanted, and quitted 
a delicate and difficult office, in which his. trick of tongue 
might have made rough places smooth, because he could not 
see or would not see that the office was of use. He wanted 
to sit in the Cabinet and be powerful without losing. his 
leisure, or his. ease, or his tranquillity by working like. a 
political drayhorse. Naturally, the draymen, who knew 
how other horses worked, and how heavy the dray was, 
and how big the smash would be if the dray stopped, 
did not see it all, and for all his glossy skin, and fine 
shoulders, and showy stepping, left that horse out of all future 
teams. It was not that they undervalued Mr. Horsman’s 
powers. Powers less than his have often been sought and 
purchased with a heavy price, but they wanted something else, 
—the readiness and ability to use those powers, so as to make 
their own heavy toil a little less, to make action more ible, 
to remove the obstacles which spring up so fast, that the older 
a Minister is the more he wonders that anything is ever done. 

That is the true.lesson of Mr. Horsman’s career for young 
Members. It is not enough to please or even to delight the 
House of Commons; they must help on the machine. Wé 
do not say that they must “work” as permanent officials 
understand “work”—that is, by doing more clerical. 
drudgery in a day than a bank clerk does in a week—for indis- 
pensable.as»that faculty is in a Ministry, it is not indispen- 
sable in every single Minister. There have been men, many, 
to whom has been given that most useful of all the faculties, 
that of getting at the result of work without hourly ‘toil, 
—Lord Melbourne had it, and Count Cavour, and they say M? 
Thiers; and there have been men—Mr. Bright is a conspicuous 
example—who brought solid help, though as incapable of 
“work” in this sense as Parisian fd@neurs. But men! who» 
want to rise in the House of Commons must bring help of some~ 
kind that working statesmen know to be help, and not mere 
abilities, however great. Mere abilities raise no man in the 
life of a free State. Mr. Disraeli seems at first sight to.bevan 
exception, but Mr. Disraeli, though “he was not parochial,” 
and hated detail and administrative work, was a first-rate Par- 
liamentarian, sat in the Commons as sedulously as if he had 
been Speaker, was the most dangerous of sudden antagonists,» 
the most invaluable of unexpected friends, and night after 
night for a generation helped on the great machine: It‘is‘by 
no-means certain that it will get out of ruts so easily now that: 
he is gone, and help of that kind—help in the form of 'lifting- 
power when the weight seems too heavy for motion—is to'states - 
men like help from above. The strength of candidatesfor emin+" 
ence, if it is there, must be used to draw, and if it is not usedy the 
finest sinews, the greatest “ turn of speed,” the most:energetic 
action, will never lift.a man to power. That is oursecurity againet’ 
the true demagogue—who, as a rule, almost without an ‘ex 
ception, wants to be Pegasus, and not dray-horse—and this is 
the rock on which many a splendid capacity in our. politieal 
life will yet be wrecked. The House will bear critics, andso 
will the parties—a Lyndhurst, for that matter, is wanted: in 
each Cabinet—but the critic, however high his capacity, or 
effective his power of speech, or viewy his mind, must bring: 
to his work something of that: power which makes of. the 
horse, and even of the inanimate locomotive, an) object of 
affection to his driver. He must draw. 





SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL ON TURKEY. 

Y far the most important contribution yet made to the litera- 
B ture of the Eastern Question is the pamphlet in which Sir 
G. Campbell gives us the result of his observations in Constanti- 
nople and Bulgaria, and which he oddly enough has styled a 
“ Handbook on the Eastern Question.” It is really a chatty, 
pleasant pamphlet, written in very simple and, in one or two 
places, very incorrect English, by a man who has had immense 
experience in the government of Mahommedans, who does not 
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dislike them or their creed at all, and who not only does not 
dislike Turks, but thinks the mass of them under tolerable 
government would prove orderly, submissive, and well- 
intentioned citizens. He maintains only that they are an in- 
ferior race, being mostly the descendants of the lower tribes 
of Asia Minor who accepted forcible conversion when the Greek 
peasantry of the country resisted it; are now somewhat effete, 
and are placed in the unlucky position of dominance over races 
who surpass them in numbers, in physique, and in capacity 
for modern civilisation. He holds that they are not 
“unhuman,” that their expulsion is quite needless, and 
that granted a strong and impartial Government, they 
would work with Christians just as readily as for six 
hundred years they have worked with Hindoos,—who, how- 
ever, it should not be forgotten, sympathise with them on all 
points save creed, and approve, like them, our Asiatic civilisation. 
Clearly these are not the views of a man filled with anti-Turkish 
feeling, and to any one who knows either Sir George Campbell 
or his career, the idea of his being a sentimentalist of any 
sort is positively ludicrous. He is a hard-headed Scotch 
Liberal, very Conservative on many points, and only Radical 
because, like every other experienced Anglo-Indian we ever 
met, he has lost the notion of the sacredness of the peculiar 
system on which landed property happens to be held in this 
little island, and so far as we know, nowhere else. The con- 
clusions of such a man, after a careful study of the prominent 
features of the question made on the spot, are entitled to 
every respect, and they may be reduced to four. 

First, and least important in this country, because everybody 
except Lord Beaconsfield is already convinced of the truth, 
Sir G. Campbell affirms that the massacres in Bulgaria did occur, 
and that they were ordered from head-quarters at Constantinople. 
The ordinary Turks in Bulgaria would never have ventured 
of themselves on such crimes, which, moreover, were carried 
out in a manner wholly unlike an outbreak of mob fana- 
ticism :— 

“ Those who know the country best tell me that they found their con- 
fidence that these terrible things were done in pursuance of a policy of 
stamping out the rebellion, by such examples as should effectually 
deter others, on the really tractable character of the ordinary Turks, 
and the belief that they would never have ventured on such things on 
such a scale without official instigation and direction. This view is, to 
my mind, entirely confirmed by my own observation. There was no 
indisoriminate slaughter, plunder, and destruction, such as might be the 
work of an unregulated mob. Not a soul was touched except those 
whom the Government desired to make an example of. Not a single 
Bulgarian Catholic, not a Protestant, not a Greek, not a foreigner was 
touched; only the Bulgarians of the Bulgarian Church,—there was the 
most exact discrimination. Then, as I saw myself, the total destruction 
of the doomed places was not such destruction as a mob seeking plunder 
commits. I have seen many places which have been sacked and plun- 
dered, but never anything like one of these Bulgarian towns, in which 
the destruction is so complete and systematic that I cannot doubt that 
it was deliberately carried out as an example.” 


The Turkish Ministry only tried to hush up the atrocities. 
They “ conspicuously rewarded the agents of the foul crimes,” 
Chefket Pasha, in particular, being still a conspicuous person- 
age at Constantinople ; and no Turk in high office at the capital 
“‘ would express even a decent, or what I should call a politic 
regret at these atrocities.” ‘ No one has yet ventured to state, 
what I was assured on the spot, that in truth Abdul Kereem 
Pasha, formerly Minister of War, and lately Generalissimo, 
was at Adrianople at the time, and himself directed what was 
done by the troops. I cannot say precisely how this was, 
but I understand it to be the fact that Abdul Kereem Pasha 
was there about the time that the atrocities were committed.” 

Secondly, Sir George Campbell holds that any hope of 
“reform” in the Turkish Government is chimerical :— 

‘* All power is exercised by an oligarchic knot of 100 to 200 persons 
in Constantinople, and their protégés in the provinces—smooth and 
polite and plausible gentlemen they are—and if they make a great deal 
of money, they are no longer squeezed when they fall—Turkey is too 
civilised for that; they keep it, and spend it in a guasi-civilised manner 
in beautiful places on the Bosphorus.” 

He describes the Frenchified Pashas as far inferior so the old 
Turks ; affirms, what every observer must perceive, that there is 
a silent, sympathetic understanding among all Turks, from 
the Grand Vizier downwards, that reforms shall never advance 
beyond abstract principles ; and sums up his judgment in this 
unmistakable sentence :—‘ My own impression is, that the 
radical vice of the Turkish Government is not so much its 
wickedness as its inefficiency. In other respects its badness 
might possibly in some degree be reformed, but the hopeless 
rostenness and inefficiency of the rotten bureaucratic Govern- 
ment of an effete people ruling over superior races is not to be 
cured, The only chance is to relieve it by a large decen- 








tralisation, and by giving as much self-government as possible 
to the races now subject.” 

Thirdly, Sir George Campbell holds that the “ Lebanon plan” 
is the very smallest measure of self-government which w 
be of any use to the Christian provinces. Under this plan, 
each province would be administered by a Christian Governor 
—approved by the Powers, and appointed for a fixed term—and 
by local municipalities ; the entrance of Turkish troops would be 
disallowed ; a national guard would be formed, and a tempo, 
foreign occupation—such as that which Napoleon established 
in Syria—would be arranged, with the object of compelli 
the conflicting creeds, races, and classes to live for the time 
peaceably with one another. The Oretan system, under which 
all physical power remains with the Turks, who have composed 
even the police of Albanian Mahommedans, is impossible :— 


“Now, before we go farther I would put the case in this way. There 
are some things we may think, but not openly say, and so, to deal with 
the matter confidentially, what is the ultimate object to be aimed at ? 
Do we really expect to maintain the substantial power and government 
of the Turks in the Christian Provinces, or do we accept the view that 
the Christians must be prepared for a more complete autonomy, which 
must come sooner or later? To be candid, I think it must be confessed 
that the former course is really in practice impossible. I grant, if that 
were what we look to, the Cretan model is the most appropriate. You 
can, then, only give the Christians so much protection as is consistent with 
the permanent rule of a dominant minority. You may insist on the 
selection of governors as good as can be found among Turks. You may 
obtain for the Christians some abatement for a time of the grosser 
forms of oppression, and some relief from taxation (though this latter 
is hardly compatible with the Ottoman finances); but still you must 
allow the Ottoman Government to dominate by an alien police and 
soldiery, to cover the country with forts and blockhouses, to keep the 
Christians in complete subjection. Such a course, in my opinion, is not 
to be thought of. The Turkish race and the Turkish Government are 
effete; they never can establish a satisfactory rule in Europe. You 
must loosen, not tighten, the bonds of the subject peoples. You 
must prepare them for freedom. Any other course would only lead to 
renewed troubles. If I am right, the Lebanon system, rather than that 
of Crete, may furnish a model in some respects. But I reserve the 
question of foreign occupation for discussion presently.” 


It comes, therefore, to this,—that in the judgment of a cool 
Scot of great experience in Oriental administration, and no 
prejudices against Turks, the least thing that Conference can 
grant is precisely the Russian demand, as now understood,—a 
demand which, Sir George Campbell maintains, in a most 
important passage, is not contrary to public law :— 

“T must say I think it can only lead to evasion and misunderstanding 

if there is a pretence of maintaining the form of existing treaties 
when the substance must go. My view is, that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment has broken the public law of Europe and of the civilised world in 
its dealings with its subjects ; that it has only maintained its authority 
over them by barbarous methods and a wholesale slaughter and terrorism 
which cannot be tolerated—that it has thus put itself out of the pale of 
treaties. It has, in fact, only maintained its authority against a revolt 
for which there was reasonable justification by these Oriental slaughter- 
ings, and by the use of military force altogether disproportioned to its 
means, and of which it has obtained the temporary use by borrowing 
great sums which it cannot repay. It must, then, be assumod that it 
is just and necessary to revise the treaty relations between the Porte 
and Europe, and to settle them on a new basis. The independence of 
the Porte must, in a great part of its dominions, be subjected to 
European control. So far as it retains power in these portions of its 
dominions it must do so only on giving guarantees—that is, consenting 
that some authority shall have a right to intervene, in order to see the 
reforms carried out, and to obviate the possibility of such events as 
have lately occurred.” 
Those are the clear conclusions of the pamphlet, enforced by 
a singular wealth of argument derived from experience ; and 
those who read it will, we believe, acknowledge with us that 
they are irresistible, their only defect being that they still 
leave intact a nominal authority which it were better for the 
world should cease. 





PRINCE BISMARCK ON ECONOMICS. 


i= discussion in the German Parliament on the policy of 
Russia in directing that from the 1st of January next 


import duties shall be paid in gold, would have been interest- 
ing, even if it had not furnished Prince Bismarck with an 
occasion for speaking his mind on the Eastern Question. Herr 
Richter, who called attention to the question, made a speech 
which was perfectly temperate in tone, and very much to the 
purpose as regards matter. He pointed out that as the effect of 
this change would be to raise the duties by 30 per cent., the injury 


to the German producer would be very great. Under any cir- 
cumstances, therefore, the German producer would have a claim 
on the attention of his Government, but the speech from the 
Throne at the opening of Parliament made that claim all the 
greater. In that speech the Emperor had promised to do his 
best to remove the disadvantages imposed on German 
industry by the Customs arrangements of other States. 
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ig the largest customer of Germany not merely 
— on the maintenance of disadvantages already 
+ existence, but giving notice of its intention to im- 
a additional a oP disadvantages. Herr Richter 
then disclaimed all thought of retaliation in kind. If the 
‘an Government is so unwise as to injure its own con- 
sumers as well as German producers, the German Government 
must not copy its foolish example, and injure German consumers 
in order to strike at Russian producers. To do this “ would 
be to act on the principle,—‘If you beat your consumer, I'll 
beat my consumer.’” The notion of reciprocity in any form 
must be strenuously resisted by the commercial classes of 
Germany. Yet if nothing can be done to reverse the new 
commercial policy of Russia, Germany will have all the more 
reason to dread any enlargement of Russian territory, and 
with this hint that Germany might make her consent to such 
an enlargement dependent on the repeal of the Russian order, 
Herr Richter brought his speech to an end. 
The Chancellor’s reply was throughout conceived in a spirit 
of marked hostility to Herr Richter. Prince Bismarck began 
by telling him that he, as a merchant, must know very much 
more about what ought to be done than the Government could 
be expected to know, and that as his speech contained no infor- 
mation upon this point, it seemed very doubtful whether it was 
intended to do anything more than embarrass the Government. 
Words are plainly used in very different senses in Germany 
and England. In England, Herr Richter’s speech would have 
been regarded as favourable to the Government, inasmuch as 
it supplied them with an opportunity of representing the feel- 
ing of the country to the Russian authorities, and of press- 
ing them to revert to the old method of collecting the 
duties. In Germany, even to ask what the Government are 
going to do is considered to be throwing the Government 
into perplexity. Prince Bismarck next denied that the 
German Government had any influence with Russia on 
these questions. He wae as convinced as Herr Richter him- 
self of the impolicy of the course which Russia proposed to 
pursue ; but if the Russian consumers, who would be the first 
to suffer from the change, could not persuade their rulers 
not to make it, what chance was there that a foreign Minister 
who is always suspected of being an interested party would be 
more successful? Prince Bismarck was especially indignant 
at Herr Richter’s language about reciprocity. Probably the 
Chancellor is of the same mind as the Deputy on this point, 
but he is angry at having a weapon taken out of his armoury 
by anticipation which, though it was never meant to be seri- 
ously used, might still have been brandished in the air to some 
purpose. A Government, said the Chancellor, is entirely dis- 
armed, when those who suffer most from the Russian policy dis- 
claim beforehand the intention to make reprisals. Oddly enough, 
Prince Bismarck lingered over the thought of retaliation in 
kind with a certain amount of enjoyment. He refused to 
admit that import duties on Russian goods would never be 
imposed by a German Parliament. He admitted that German 
trade would suffer materially from the adoption of such a policy, 
but then it would only suffer for a time. The duty would 
be only a “ conflict duty,” imposed to meet a temporary state of 
things, and intended to be removed as soon as its end was 
answered. But as Herr Richter had chosen to treat reprisals 
duties as impossible, impossible they would be, and he must 
justify himself as he best could to the commercial interests 
which he represented. 
_ Prince Bismarck has evidently lost none of the arrogant 
incisiveness which formerly characterised his speeches. It is 
hardly possible to conceive an English Minister telling a 
Member of the House of Commons who had just called atten- 
tion to an unquestionable injury to British commerce, and 
had then gone on to enunciate some excellent common-sense 
about reprisals, that he would have only himself to blame if 
the Russian Government refused to reconsider its resolution. 
It is clear that Prince Bismarck either has a feudal contempt 
for the mercantile classes, which prevents him from being 
Commonly civil to them, or else he resents being asked any 
questions, and was bent upon punishing Herr Richter 
for his presumption. When he came to the more 
political part of the subject, Prince Bismarck made, as 
might be expected, some very shrewd observations. Herr 
Richter, he said, does not want Germany to go to war with 
Russia in order to compel her to take her import duties in 
paper, as before. Yet he seems to think that something might 
be done by stopping a good deal short of war, and showing dis- 
pleasure, without necessarily allowing it to go the length of overt 
acts. “ He has not entirely explained to me the connection of the 





gradation between friendship, coldness, ill-humour, and dis- 
sension.” “You may thrust a stick between the wheels of a 
carriage, and perhaps bring it at once to a stand. But the 
driver will take a note of the person who thrust it in, and 
present success may be the cause of future mischief.” A policy 
of this kind is unworthy of a great nation. What would 
Germany have thought of Russia if, in the midst of the war 
with France, she had said, “I will be a benevolent neutral, if 
you will let me send my diseased cattle to your markets ;” or 
of Austria, if she had said, “I will be a benevolent neutral, if 
you will take off the duty on Hungarian wines?” What would 
Germany have done under this pressure? Made the con- 
cessions, says Prince Bismarck, for the moment, and re- 
claimed them again with interest as soon as she was strong 
enough. No person really gains by taking advantage of 
another’s weakness. The irritation more than counterbalances 
the immediate gain of the concession. 

Quite apart from its importance in a political sense, this 
speech is valuable for the light it throws on Prince Bismarck’s 
own character. It exhibits him as at bottom a diplomatist rather 
than an administrator. When he is dealing with the members 
of the Legislature, the least attractive side of him is constantly 
coming out. Herr Richter had been exceedingly cautious 
in his language down to almost the last sentence, and even 
then his words might easily have been taken as only sug- 
gesting to the Government the importance of impressing upon 
Russia the inevitable loss of German good-will which must 
attend the enforcement of the new regulation. Prince Bismarck 
turns and rends the speaker, as though he had been preaching 
treason or stirring up war. He has none of that caution which 
he shows a moment afterwards, when speaking about foreign 
nations, none of that disposition not to make enemies for the mere 
pleasure of indulging his temper, which dictated his renun- 
ciation of the notion that the political attitude of Germany to 
her neighbours could, under any circumstances, be dictated by 
economical considerations. It seems to need the sense that 
he is dealing with nations, not with individuals, to give Prince 
Bismarck his full sense of responsibility. Men, somehow, 
are too small for it to be worth his while to consider their 
enmity or their friendship. It is only when they are aggre- 
gated into masses that they attract his eye. Whenever he has 
been contending with the Prussian Legislature, this ineradi- 
cable and uncontrollable contempt has characterised his whole 
policy,—it is only when nations have come within his vision, 
that the breadth and wisdom of his policy have made them- 
selyes unmistakably evident. 








MR. GEORGE MOORE. 

(10 far as we know, no such honour as that paid this week to 

Mr. George Moore has ever been paid, for the same reason, 
to an Englishman before. Mr. Moore was a man of humble 
parentage, with very little education and no particular abilities, 
except a capacity for work and strong, shrewd sense, who 
began life as a bagman in the lace trade, married his master’s 
daughter, and made a considerable but not a first-class fortune 
by astute dealing in one of the most useless of gewgaws, fine 
lace. He never did anything in politics, or anything conspicuous 
in municipal affairs, did not govern the nation, or defend it, or 
enlighten it, or assert that he had any capacity for performing 
any of those tasks. He had no very great ‘‘ social” reputation. 
He did not “foster art,” or breed race-horses, or open theatres, 
or play in any way whatever the part of a ‘merchant prince ;” 
but lived quietly, though pleasantly, as a thousand other men with 
good incomes, good constitutions, and a liking for the double life 
of town and country usually live. ‘There was a tradition among 
some of his acquaintance—absurdly untrue—that he could hardly 
write—a tradition founded, we suppose, on his frequent regrets 
for his incomplete education—and to the last he had no personal 
charm beyond a certain impression of truthfulness, and a willing- 
ness to listen patiently to any representation that might be made to 
him. When he died he did not found anything, but left his property 
in the usual way to his wife, and a lad selected from among his 
kindred to be bred up a rich squire ; while his wealth proved not 
to be of the awe-inspiring kind, but was counted in hundreds of 
thousands, instead of the millions which have of late become so 
common. It was only about £600,000 in all. Nevertheless, his 
life had made such an impression on all who knew its details, that 
his death was felt as a loss by thousands who had never seen him, 
and a public meeting, presided over by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and attended by all manner of notables, has decided 
that his virtues must be commemorated in some lasting fashion, 
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while speaker after speaker vied with one another in lauding the 
qualities of the deceased, and no one sees anything incongruous 
or excessive in the laudation. 

The truth is, that a life like Mr. George Moore’s—a life of 
active, strenuous benevolence, led by a man who has every pos- 
sible temptation to lead a life of easy self-indulgence, without 
doing.any violence to his conscience—is a very rare thing, and 
excites at once the admiration which the world seldom fails to 
bestow on any virtues which it cordially recognises to be virtues, 
yet suspects that it does not itself possess in any sufficient 
measure. Even ordinary benevolence—the power of giving 
money. away disinterestedly in large proportion to income 
—is a much rarer quality than is generally supposed. It 
scareely exists upon the Continent, except among the class of 
believers who think that in parting with their cash they are in 
some way making an investment in heaven, and cordially agree 
with the Scotch minister who replied to a penitent’s suggestion 
that a huge~gift to the Church might help his case,—‘‘ I’m no 
just free to guarantee ye, but it’s an experiment weel worth the 
trying.” The difficulty of obtaining a subscription in France or 
Germany is well known, and does not proceed altogether from 
‘the narrowness of individual means,—a narrowness which, as 
regards’ France at least, is often exaggerated in this country. 
‘It-results rather from thrift, from an intense sense of the amount 
of comfort and power which each guinea, if only kept at home, 
will bring. In England and the United States, no doubt, the 
habit ‘of giving flourishes widely—Americans especially part with 
money in their lifetimes—and very expensive organisations 
obtain from free-will offerings a revenue as regular as an income 
from estates, but benevolence on a serious scale is still far more 
unusual than the world suspects. We believe the actual mana- 
gers of the great distributing institutions, such as the Foreign 
Missions, which bring absolutely no direct return to the giver, even 
in patronage or importance, will bear us out in saying that 
their-main revenue comes, and always has come, from a com- 
paratively limited number of families, who give out of all propor- 
tion to the remainder, and that the great. majority even of those who 
accept their views give nothing but a little silver, and in scores 
of, thousands of cases not even that. Wesaw, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, a table prepared by one of the mast experienced 
collectors in.England,.in which he essayed:to prove, and in our 
judgment did:prove, that the bulk of the.vast charitable work 
of Great Britain. was performed by less than ten thousand. persons ; 
and though the number may be greater now, from the wider 
diffusion of wealth, the disproportion between the numbers of 
the benevolent and the numbers of the payers of income-tax is, 
we fear, as great as ever. Even of those who give, a great 
majority give very little compared with their means, and:think 
that.,giving exonerates them from any personal duty, while 
of those who will both give greatly and work hard the 
number is few indeed. Among them Mr..G. Moore was one of 
the first, if not the very first. His entire later life was one long 
seene of continuous, strenuous, and well-guided beneficence. He 
did not attempt to lead a very ascetic life. He did not, like Mr. 
Peabody, make any single enormous grant to any particular 
object. But he was a Bishop of the Church Benevolent. He 
held himself, in the moderate, unenthusiastic, English way, to be 
a trustee of his wealth, and all that other men would have spent 
on hobbies, or squandered, or saved, he expended in trying to 
leaye mankind a little better than he found them. He must, in 
many years, have given away much more than. half his income, 
and, he did it in a way which involved a quantity of worry and 
labour such as the benevolent very often shrink from. He cross- 
examined every man he helped, and investigated the proceedings 
of. every institution to which he afforded serious aid. He was 
always providing for orphans—and if anybody wants to under- 
stand the occasional limits of thanklessness, let him try that 
amusement—or finding maintenance for poor widows, or aiding 
the people in his own employ, or righting some institution in 
@.mess, or doing a dozen men’s work in the way of distri- 
bution. The Archbishop of Canterbury told a story of his 
having, when immersed in anxious business of his own, given 
days of, arduous labour to rescue a:charitable affair in a distant 
part of England out of a financial muddle ; and Colonel S. Wortley 
bore personal testimony to his zeal and ability in relieving the 
distress. of Paris, when he distributed £40,000 in food and 
£30,000 in money, at a cost to the subscribers of only £73. That 
was good, solid work, besides the money it must have cost him,— 
and thankless work besides. He made, in fact, a business of 


benevolence, and worked at it as other men work at their trades, 
giving his whole strength, in judgment, energy, and inquisitive- 





ness, to bear upon his end,—the diminution of the totabsumett 
human suffering. It may be said thaf-he liked the work, and 
therefore in doing it only pleased himself, asanother man might do 
in keeping horses, or buying land, or any other hobby not in itself 
necessarily evil. That may be true in a certain degree, 

we do not see why the world, which grows so extatic over 

or high- breeding, or intellectual force, should not acknowledge a 
fine grace of nature like that, particularly when it is soscarce, butit 
is only partially true. It is evident from Mr. Moore's career ang 
from his will that he had.as many temptations to take care of hig 
money as other people; that he liked to be rich, if only for the 
power the money gave him; that he was by no means indifferent 
to his place in society—though, as the Archbishop showed bya 
characteristic story, totally free from what Currer Bell calls the 
‘‘mucky kind of pride ;” and that he desired, as the lawyersaay, 
to ‘‘ make anveldest.son.” He was a tradesman, too, with a keen 
idea of what money meant, and no desire at all to be revealedo 
the world at his death as an unexpectedly poor man;whoshad 
enjoyed all his life the deference paid to wealth om false. pre. 
tences. ‘lo maintain a career like his for.so many years, deliber. 
ately to give himself and his fortune up to benevolence, as other 
men give themselves up to collecting or amusement, must there. 
fore in such a nature have involved almost .constant.self-denigl, 
a definite postponement of his own objects to..the -happi- 
ness of other people, who could never repay him in: anyway 
of which he could be cognisant. There <is. graciousness, if: not 
exactly nobility, in such a character, and» we:see not-why a word 
over-given to recognitionsshould not recognise benevolence of the 
active and effective type. Of course, itis not heroism—weare 
not making a Charles Borromeo of -Mr. George Moore—but itis 
very worthy, useful ‘virtue of the work-a-day type, and is indéfi. 
nitely less cultivated‘than it ought to be. 

The single objection that-we see to'the Archbishop’s testi- 
monial which has any validity is the most common-place of all,'that 
in recognising benevolence in a man like Mr. Moore we are really 
recognising wealth. ‘‘1f,” many men will say,‘*t Mr:’Moore “had 
not heaped up a great deal; no man would have heard of his bene- 
factions. ‘The poor are often as benevolent as ‘the rich, but no 
Archbishop sings the praises of the man who, with 15s. a week, 
gives away 7s. 6d. and goes beerless to bed, that a sick neighbour 
may have nourishing food. Mr. Moore gave, and Archbishops saw 
him, and so he is acknowledged ; while ‘the ,poor man gives, aiid 
is not seen, .and ‘is, perhaps, censured by the district visitor for 
extravagance.” Well, well,—the objection, thoygh cynical in 
form, really springs out.of that pity for the unnoticed.mass which 
is the root of _all.social. good, and should not, therefore, . be 
lightly thrust..aside. . But, nevertheless, to -urge:it is only 
to urge that human eyes are badly made in not being microscopic. 
It is not man’s fault, but the Creator's, that he cannot.adequately 
recognise the strength in the limbs.of a flea ; that the wisdom ofa 
village Solou.so often escapes him ;.that the rich man who gives 
so much impresses. him more than the curate.who gives perhaps 
all; that, in fact, size is essential to visibility in the moral as wellas 
the physical world. _The world is made so, that.is all we.canisay, 
but the strength of the flea’s leap is no reason for - withholding 
our tribute of admiration from the much smaller but more visible 
stride of a horse at speed. The rich man. who. is benevolentds 
no better than the poor man who is benevolent, perhaps nots0 
good, because he does not give up necessaries ; but still he is bene- 
volent, and benevolence is good. At least we may accord him 
this praise,—that he has in large measure that free-will to give 
which is disinterested above most forms of giving, because’it-is 
not alloyed with any secret fear that he may one day need the 
assistance which now he so freely renders to his fellow-men. 
Even Rochefoucauld could not suggest that Mr. George Moore 
gave lest one day in his own poverty he should ask in vain. 





POETRY AND CIVILISATION. 

ORD MACAULAY thought he had proved that as civilisa- 
tion grew, poetry must decline. But that, we take it, isa 
delusion of the same type as those which beset men as they 
grow old, and make them dream that it is the world at large 
which is losing its vivacity and freshness, and not their own indi- 
vidual life. We can, to some extent, understand the fear whieh 
Mr. Ruskin and others cherish that civilisation and its mechanism 
are dangerously invading:the field of true Art. It: is quite true, 
we take it, that.the sphere of Art: is the sphere of -freerand pliant 
life, and that: the factory, the engine, the.machine;.and. all.that 
the factory, the engine, and the machine produce, in bearing:the 
impress of a strict and iron rule, exclude the free creative beauty 
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hich is. they-very life of Art. But. the same fear, has really no 
application to poetry. Its. sphere is .80. wide.that as long 
as. the will. is free, and the. affections, of man are fresh, 
there need be no fear in the world for any narrowing 
of the sphere of poetry. In the minutest. crevices between 
the most. rigid mechanism of life, poetry can grow as easily 
as. the flower between the angles of a wall, or a swallow, destined 
to range the seas and migrate to the delights of an African 
winter, in. the grim niches of. a London chimney.. The fears 
which periodically send a shiver through society lest the fountains 
of poetry be dried. up, are only the hallucinations of men whose 
own imaginations are growing cold, and unable to enter into the 
vividness of the last breath that has stirred the hearts of men. In 

ing complexity of life, there is, we think, a reason why 
try is likely to treat subjects of less massiveness and sublimity 
than of old, or, when it deals with subjects of a massive and sub- 
lime order, why it.should be. very apt to go back to the old days 
when life was large and simple, and no longer broken up into so 
many minute cells of separate interest and significance. But no one 
can really look carefully into the literature of the day, and doubt 
that it is not the want of poetic subjects, but only the rarity of 
the minds fitted to treat, those subjects. poetically, which limits 
our.poetry; nor, again, that there have been few periods;—except 
those rare periods.of poetical productiveness, when nations have 
seemed to diseover in themselves a new energy and freedom and 
anew gift. of speech for translating it. into words,—when there 
have been, even relatively to the increasing number of the inarticu- 
late masses, 80 many endowed with some poetic gifts, and able so 
to.sing, that_men delight to hear them, and live more genuinely 
for hearing them. 

Here, for..instance, lies before: us.a new, illustration of the 
adaptation of the present age for poetry, whenever it:;can produce 
a living interpreter of its wants and feelings and perceptions. We 
refer to a. little volume* of poems by Edward Dowden, which 
has just appeared, and which, we venture to say, no true critic 
will read through without discoveringin it, in greater orless:degree, 
according to the measure of his own faculty, the criteria of true 
poetry, nor yet without acknowledging that it is poetry which has 
sprung straight out of the very surface of modern thoughts 
and emotions. Mr. Dowden is, we believe, himself a fine 
critic, At all events, he is deeply saturated with all the currents 
ofthought most familiar to our modern crities. Poetically, we 
should speak of ‘him as formed in the school of Wordsworth, 
amongst-whose very finest sonnets some of Mr. Dowden’s might 
well be classed, without the separate origin of the authorship being | 
discovered by any one who judged by internal evidence only. 
Bit this is» not surprising, for Wordsworth has entered 
thus vitally into all the more thoughtful minds of our 
day. His mode of ‘appreciating nature has educated modern 
Efigiand, till it has become almost a mark of alien culture not 
merely not to understand his poems, but not to speak his peculiar 
language. Again, Mr. Dowden has entered deeply into all the 
speculative questions which are of far later origin than the Words- 
worthian age. ‘‘ Darwinism ” haunts him in his poetic reveries ; he 
has sounded the weakness of democracy, and yet has a secret admi- 
ration for the naked power of the people’s will ; he studies the atti- 
tudes of Eastern fanaticism with the same kind of deep speculative 
interest with which he describes the gambols of the swallows ; with 
the true modern eye for what is characteristic whether of spiritual 
or natural states, he paints with equal care the spinning dervish and 
the prim fledglings of the swallow’s nest; again, from the intensity 
of that deep and dreamy devotion which is natural to a metaphysi- 
cal age, he carries us into the strait and frigid conventionalism of the 
modern young lady’s savoir-faire ; and last, though not least, with 
the delight of the present day of complex interests in the large and 
simple subjects of ancient legend, he treats a certain number of 
the great classical themes in the mode most natural to a modern 
who appreciates perfectly the antique point of view, but reflects 
it with all the special emphasis of one who at heart contrasts it 
with a very different modern view, of which the ancient world 
knew nothing. In all these various regions Mr. Dowden shows a 
true poetic touch, which we do not say will win him a perma- 
nent place in English literature,—for that he must do more 
and loom larger on the mind of the present distracted generation 
than this little volume would accomplish for him,—but which we 
do venture to say is of the kind to win him such a place, if he can 
produce more volumes as pure and rare and delicate in flavour as 
this is. Take, for instance, this delicate sonnet on ‘ Ascetic 
Nature,” suggested by a most characteristic Irish scene :— 


the 





“ Passion and song, and the adornéd hours 
Of floral loveliness, hopes grown most sweet, 
And generous patience in the ripening heat, 
A mother’s bosom, a bride’s face of flowers, 
—Knows Nature aught so fair? Witness, ye Powers 
Which rule the virgin heart of this retreat 
To rarer issues, ye who render meet 
Earth, purged and pure, for gracious heavenly dowers ! 
The luminous pale lake, the pearl-grey sky, 
The wave that gravely murmurs meek d 
The abashed yet lit expectance of the whole, 
—These and their beauty speak of earthly fires 
Long quenched, clear aims, deliberate sanctity,— 
O’er the white forehead lo! the aureole.” 
No one not a true poet could have written that line, ‘‘ the abashed 
yet lit expectance of the whole.” It is a line condensing a whole 
world of observation and emotion into one exquisite phrase. 
How true, too, is the appreciation of the most perfect phase of 
Irish scenery in this sonnet,—that subdued and pale, not to say 
pallid lustre, which seems to borrow something from ‘‘ the 
melancholy ocean,” but much more from the self-refraining nature 
which will not merge in the creature the fullness:of the heart 
that should be given to the Creator. Again, would not Words- 
worth himself have felt his heart bound with the same kind of proud 
exultation which he felt when he had written such a sonnet as the 
grand one on Toussaint L’Ouverture forinstanee, if he had conceived 
the following, concerning the fear that when the heart has gained 
all in gaining God, it may lose him again by the mere intrinsic 
feebleness of its own wasting powers ?— 
“Lire’s GAIN. 
“ ‘Now having gained Life’s gain, how hold it fast ? 
The harder task! because the world is still 
The world, and days creep slow, and wear the. will, . 
And Custom, gendering in the heart's blind waste, 
Brings forth a wingéd mist, which with no haste 
Upeircling the steep air, and charged with ill, 
Blots all our shining heights adorable, 
And leaves slain Faith, slain Hope, slain Love theJast.’ 
O shallow lore of life! He who hath won 
Life’s gain doth hold nought fast, who could hold all, 
Holden himself of strong, immortal Powers. 
The stars-accept him ; for his sake the Sun) 
Haa sworn in heaven.an oath memorial; 
Around his feet. stoop the obsequious Hours.” 
These four last. lines,-in the exaltation of their:claim that God.and. 
all his creatures conspire to strengthen the man who haa wou the. 
eternal for. his own, may fairly be placed—nor will they lose ;by. 
the comparison—with the grand. lines in. which, Wordsworth 
assured the negro patriot of the powers which would sustain him 
even in the ‘‘ deep dungeon’s earless den : "— 
“ Live and take comfort. Thou hast-left behind 
Powers that will work for thee—air, earth, skies ; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
Again, to show how Mr. Dowden appreciates the world of limita- 
tion and convention which is bred of modern frivolity and fashion, 
take the fine sonnet alluding to the anger felt by David against 
Michal for laughing at the Oriental passion of his dance before 


the Ark :— 
“ Davip anv Micuat (2 Samuel vi. 16). 

“ But then you don’t mean really what you say— 
To hear this from the sweetest little lips, 
O’er which each pretty word daintily trips 
Like small birds hopping down a garden way, 
When I had given my soul full scope to play 
For once before her in the Orphie style 
Caught from three several volumes of Carlyle, 
And undivulged before this very day! 

O young men of our earnest school confess 
How it is deeply, darkly tragical 

To find the feminine souls we would adore 
So full of sense, so versed in worldly lore, 
So deaf to the Eternal Silences, 

So unbelieving, so conventional.” 


Or for the mixture of sympathy with nature and the humour of 
its glance at human society of the religiously-conventional kind, 
take the following graceful verses, entitled, ‘‘In the Cathedral 
Close :”— 
“In the Dean’s porch a nest of. clay 
With five small tenants may be seen, 
Five solemn faces, each as wise 
As though its owner were a Dean ; 
Five downy fledglings in a row, 
Packed close, as in an antique pew 
The school-girls are, whose foreheads clear 
At the Ventte shine on you. 
Day after day the swallows sit 
With scarce a stir, with scaree a sound, 
Byt dreaming.and digesting much, 
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They grow thus wise and soft and round. 
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They watch the Canons come to dine, 
And hear the mullion-bars across, 
Over the fragrant fruit and wine, 
Deep talk about the reredos. 
Her bands with field-flowers drench’d, a child 
Leaps past in wind-blown dress and hair, 
The swallows turn their heads askew, — 
Five judges deem tbat she is fair. 
Prelusive touches sound within, 
Straightway they recognise the sign, 
And, blandly nodding, they approve 
The minuet of Rubenstein. 
They mark the cousins’ schoolboy talk, 
(Male birds flown wide from minster bell), 
And blink at each broad term of art, 
Binomial or bicycle. 
Ah! downy young ones, soft and warm, 
Doth such a stillness mask from sight 
Such swiftness? can such peace conceal 
Passion and ecstasy of flight? 
Yet somewhere ’mid your Eastern suns, 
Under a white Greek architrave 
At morn, or when the shaft of fire 
Lies large upon the Indian wave, 
A sense of something dear gone-by 
Will stir, strange longings thrill the heart 
For a small world embowered and close, 
Of which ye some time were a part. 
The dew-drench’d flowers, the child’s glad eyes, 
Your joy unhuman shall control, 
And in your wings a light and wind 
Shall move from the Maestro’s soul.” 

The passages we have given are but specimens, and we will 
venture to say by no means exceptional specimens, of the poetry 
in Mr. Dowden’s charming little volume. In fact, nothing we have 
given approaches in intensity some of the “‘ New hymns for 
solitude,” or in picturesqueness some of the modern studies 
‘from the antique, say, for instance, the very fine lines on 
Helen or on Andromeda. But what we have given is, we 
take it, quite sufficient to dispel the fear of any one who 
should be sufficiently faint-hearted to apprehend that modern 
civilisation has any tendency to extinguish poetry,—nay, that 
it does not create at least as many poetical points of view 
as it tends to hide. A highly-complex world will certainly be 
relatively deficient in massive and simple situations and groups, 
but it will be relatively abundant in those spiritual attitudes of the 
soul out of which the poetical impulse flows at least as freely as out 


of grand situations and heroic forms. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE ALLEGED ANNEXATION OF KHIVA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 

Srr,—It has been frequently stated, and is very generally be- 
lieved, that Russia promised not to annex Khiva, and that Khiva has 
been annexed. How far either of these propositions can be main- 
tained, and whether Russia can be fairly charged with a breach 
of faith in this matter, will appear from a brief statement of the 
circumstances. What passed between Count Schouvalow and 
Lord Granville on the subject on January 8, 1873 (when the 
promise is supposed to have been given), is stated in Lord Gran- 
ville’s letter of that date to Lord A. Loftus :— 

‘“‘ With regard to the expedition to Khiva, it was trae (Count Schou- 
valow stated) that it was decided for next spring. To give an idea of 
its character, it was sufficient to say that it would consist of four and 
a half battalions. 
recover fifty Russian prisoners, and to teach the Khan that such con- 
duct on his part could not be continued with the impunity in which 
the moderation of Russia had led him to believe. Not only was it far 
from the intention of the Emperor to take possession of Khiva, but 
positive orders had been prepared to prevent it, and directions given 
that the conditions imposed should be such as could not in any way 
lead to a prolonged occupation of Khiva.” 

Nothing is said about annexation, and an occupation is obvi- 
ously anticipated. The expedition took place, and the Khan 
having been brought to terms, a treaty, dated August 
12, 1878, was concluded between the Khan and the 
Czar, by which the Khan, besides other humiliating con- 
cessions, agreed to pay a war indemnity, and ceded the whole 
of the right bank of the Amour Darya to Russia. By a 
treaty in the following month of September between the Czar and 
the Ameer of Bokhara (with the view of rectifying an ill-defined 
frontier), the greater part of the territory thus ceded was annexed 
to Bokhara, The entire territorial loss of Khiva was propor- 
tionally less than that of France at the end of the Franco-German 
war, and that Khiva was annexed to Russia is about as true as 
that France was annexed to Germany. The Russian occupation 


Its object was to punish acts of brigandage, to- 


of Khiva was not unnecessarily prolonged. Captain Burnaby, he 
states, was warned that when he crossed the Khivan frontier he 
would be out of Russian protection ; he found not a single Russian 
in a Khivan town four versts from the frontier, and he wag re. 
ceived with all the forms of sovereignty by ‘‘his Majesty” the Khan, 
Russia was as free to deal with Khiva as England with 
Affghanistan. The expedition was only in a state of preparation 
when Count Schouvalow’s explanation was volunteered, and he 
could not have been understood as pledging Russia to the exact 
number of troops to be employed, or the precise terms to be 
imposed in an unknown contingency. It must also have been 
understood that the object of the expedition was to bring the 
Khan under some sort of subjection and control.—I am, Sir, &e., 
December 14. GEOGRAPHICUS, 





THE LONDON EDUCATION ELECTIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—The facts of the election in Chelsea seem somewhat at 
variance with one of the conclusions in your interesting article on 
this subject. Here the supporters of the School Board gained a 
seat, securing three seats out of four. ‘Three of the old members 
were elected again; the Roman Catholic candidate—Mr, 
O’Donnell—I am sorry to say, was unsuccessful. The third 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Firth, came forward very late ; four weeks 
before the polling-day he was almost unknown in the borough; 
he stood upon what you would term the “‘ quasi-Secularist policy,” 
a point of which every use, and I may add, abuse, was made by 
his opponents. Yet he polled over 13,000 votes, or nearly 3,000 
more than any one else. A significant fact is that the working. 
classes for the first time took a real interest in the contest, and 
the poll being open till 8 p.m., they had a better opportunity of 
voting than in Parliamentary elections. 

I will add the opinion that we were much assisted by the 
general discredit into which the Conservative party has lately 
fallen, the local leaders of that party and of the opposition to the 
School Board being conspicuously the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. H. A. H. 





(To THs EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—As an admirer both of School Boards and of the cumulative 
vote, I should be heartily glad to endorse all you say in your 
article of last week ; but I must point out that when you contrast 
the number of those who voted at the School-Board Elections 
with the numbers of those who vote at Parliamentary elections, 
you overlook one general and one local difference between the 
cases. The general difference is the addition to the School- 
Board electors of the female ratepayers, who may possibly have 
supplied that combination of enthusiasm and moderation 
which you so justly admire. The local difference is that in the 
case of Marylebone, on which you dwell so much, the School- 
Board borough is much larger than the Parliamentary borough, 
since Hampstead, which for Parliamentary purposes is in the 
county of Middlesex, is for School-Board purposes in the borough 
of Marylebone. Perhaps it would be argued that one should set 
off against this the fact that there is no lodger franchise at School- 
Board elections, but those who know anything of the working of 
the lodger clause in the last Reform Bill know how, in Maryle- 
bone, atany rate (and I suspect it is the same in most boroughs), 
the restrictions on the lodger franchise (as to time of residence in 
the same place, forms to be filled up, &c.) have made it almost 
useless. 

As to the question of moderation, I should also like to point 
out that the clerical party has also in one respect improved in 
that matter ; for whatever may be said of the tactics of their 
supporters, it seems clear that among the candidates there were 
few or none of the ‘‘irreconcilable” stamp of Canon Gregory, 
Canon Cromwell, or Dr. Irons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eland House, Hampstead, December 10.  ~C. E. Maurice. 





SPIRITUALISM. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In your comments last week on Dr. Carpenter's lecture 
on Spiritualism, at the London Institution, you speak of the ‘‘re- 
markable mass of evidence showing that unless individual men of 
great eminence and ability, and high character, have been 
repeatedly deluded,” the tests which Dr. Carpenter proposes 
‘¢ have been scrupulously applied,” and you adduce as an illustra- 
tion the late Professor De Morgan, the result of whose interview 
with Mrs. Hayden conclusively proved, he says, that the rapping 
agency, whatever it was, was independent of the medium’s 








knowledge. 
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“Jllow me to point out that this illustration is singularly unfor- 
tunate, for it happens that Mrs. Hayden, who was one of the 
earliest mediums who practised in public, was completely exposed ; 
a fact which, however eminent and able a man Mr. De Morgan 
may have been, cannot but militate against the force of his con- 
clusions. At a private séance with Mrs. Hayden, an account of 
which my father, Mr. G. H. Lewes, gave in the Leader some 
twenty years ago, and at which were present, besides himself and 
the medium, only Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. and Mrs. Owen Jones, 
and Mr. Pigott, my father proved that, precisely contrary 
to Professor De Morgan’s belief, the answers were suggested 
to the medium by the manner of the questioner. He 
proved it by making her give whatever answers he pleased 
—no matter how fantastic—such as that the ‘ Eumenides 
died a few years ago in the Jewish faith;” that “ Pontius 
Pilate was a leading tragedian;” that Shakespeare wrote 
the last article in the Quarterly; and he finally wound up 
by asking whether Mrs. Hayden was an impostor, to which an 
emphatic “yes” came twice over. I should, perhaps, mention 
that the questions were all written down, so that there could be 
no equivocation on this head. I think this exposé sufficiently 
disposes of Mrs. Hayden’s claims to belief. 

The fact seems to be that something more than “eminence 
and ability and high character” is required to enable men to put 
really effective tests to mediums ; and although it would be rash 
to judge of all the other cases to which you allude by this single 
specimen, yet so many analogous cases turn out to be, on in- 
vestigation, as little to be relied upon as this case of Mr. de 
Morgan with Mrs. Hayden, that it cannot be a matter for wonder 
that Dr. Carpenter, and others like him, should refuse to accept 
what you speak of as “the carefully-attested evidence of such 
men as the late Mr. De Morgan,” and should deny that there is 
any use in further investigating the phenomena of so-called 
“ Spiritualism.” —I am, Sir, &c., C. L. Lewes. 


[Mr. De Morgan’s account of his own tests and his manner of 
applying them is given by himself. The real questions are whether 
that account is trustworthy, and if so, whether the tests were good. 
Mr. Lewes will hardly deny the former assumption, and we do not 
hesitate to state that, on the latter point, Mr. De Morgan’s tests 
were as good as Mr, Lewes’s. No assumption is, we believe, less 
sound than that a ‘‘medium” who is detected in trickery on one 
occasion must be assumed to have been a trickster on others, if 
he were equally carefully tested and the judgment went the 
other way. Almost all careful inquirers have come to just the 
opposite conclusion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—On my letter of last week you ask, ‘‘ Why should an 
inference be transformed into an imaginary memory more in dream 
than in waking states?” I would say, briefly,—(1), that having 
observed it to be the fact in many of my own dreams, I should 
believe it, even if I could not divine the explanation ; (2), in the 
dream I narrated, having it borne in upon my own mind that a 
procession had been arranged for, although this was a new 
thought, yet not receiving it as information from the bystanders, 
not going beyond myself to learn it, there would probably be a 
quick inference that I had known it before, and so it would be 
mistaken for a recollection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edgbaston. Grorce Sr. Crain. 


[We do not see how Mr. St. Clair could have observed as “a 
fact” that an inference is transformed into a memory. That is a 
suggested explanation of the method of his dreams, not a fact at 
all, As regards his own dream, it is obvious that what he gives 
is a mere hypothetical explanation, not a fact at all.—En. Spectator] 








POETRY. 


——~—_.———- 
CLI. 
Ir stars were really watching eyes 
Of angel legions in the skies, 
I should forget the countless host, 
And seek your gazes still the most. 


And if your eyes were really stars, 
With leagues of desert-space for bars 
To keep me from their longed-for day, 


I should not feel so far away. F. W. B. 





BOOKS. 


—_~>——__ 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD.* 
Tne interest of this book is so great and so unique, that Mr. 
Smiles may well be absolved from any blame implied in the 
circumstance that the subject is still living. It is a good rule, of 
course, not to write the lives of men till they have passed away, 
and various inconveniences might arise were the rule to be widely 
departed from. But the very exceptional character of ‘Thomas 
Edward makes us regret that this service was not done for him at 
an early stage, while some of those helps, of which he so deeply 
felt the want, might have been forthcoming to aid him in his 
labours. And yet, had such been the case, we should not have 
had so interesting a record. From first to last we see a man 
struggling against adverse circumstances, illiterate, utterly alone, 
yet with an individuality and a scientific bent so strong and suf- 
ficing that few observers, supplied with all the helps that educa- 
tion and money command, could have done the work which he 
has done, while earning the scanty wage of 9s. 6d. a week as a 
shoemaker,—his whole income, we may say, through life. 
Edward was a born observer and lover of Nature. He himself 
says, ‘I have been a fool to Nature all my life ;” and we should 
be inclined to agree with him, could we imagine that any other 
course than that actually pursued would have afforded him the 
same pleasure and the same consolation, arising from a sense of 
capacity duly exercised and work faithfully done. Even 
as an infant he astonished his poor, hard-working parents 
and their neighbours. When only three years old, and in spite 
of many a cuff, he persistently stocked his father’s small house 
with birds, frogs, rats, mice, tadpoles, sticklebacks, horse-leeches, 
and many unfamiliar fishes :— 

“The fishes and birds were easily kept, but as there was no 
secure place for the puddocks, horse-leeches, rats, and such-like, 
they usually made their escape into the adjoining houses, where they 
were by no means welcome guests. The neighbours complained of the 
venomous creatures which the young naturalist was continually bring- 
ing home. The horse-leeches crawled up their legs and stuck to 
them, fetching blood; the puddocks and asks (newts) roamed about 
the floors; and the beetles, moles, and rats sought for holes wherever 
they could find them. The boy was expostulated with. His mother 
threw out all bis horse-leeches, crabs, birds, and birds’-nests, and he was 
strictly forbidden to bring such things into the house again. But it 
was of no use. The next time that he went to play he brought home 
as many of his ‘ beasts’ as before. He was then threatened with 
corporal punishment, but that very night he brought in a nest of 
young rats. He was then flogged, but it did him no good. The 
disease, if it might be so called, was so firmly rooted in him as to be 
entirely beyond the power “ outward appliances.” 

He was banished from /three schools in succession because, in 
spite of resolutions, he was constantly tempted to carry living 
creatures inside rather than lose the chance of securing them ; 
and his being severely beaten, under a false accusation, by his 
latest schoolmaster, led to his hiding himself for some time, and 
refusing to go back to school. Though he was only six years 
old, his parents, disliking his roving ways, found employment 
for him in a tobacco manufactory, where he stayed two years. 
Encouraged by the master, who was himself a naturalist, he 
employed every spare moment in search of new objects. 
As persistently as ever he carried his ‘‘ vermin ” home, and the 
accounts of his parents’ difficulties are gravely humorous. It was 
a happy event for him when he found employment at a mill at 
Grandholm, about two miles from Aberdeen. Though the boy 
had to be up by four o'clock, so as to reach the mill by five, and 
was seldom at home before nine at night, he found opportunity 
to prosecute his researches in natural history :— 

“T liked this factory,” he says; “ it was a happy time for me whilst I 
remained there. It was situated in the centre of a beautiful valley, almost 
embowered amongst tall and luxuriant hedges of hawthorn, with water- 
courses and shadowy trees between, and large plantations and wooda 
beyond. It teemed with nature and natural objects. The woods were 
easy of access during meal-hours. What lots of nests! What insects, 
wild-flowers, and plants, the like of which I had never seen before. 
Prominent amongst the birds was the sedge-warbler [English mocking- 
bird], which lay concealed in the reedy copses, or by the margin of the 
mill-lades. Oh! how I wondered at the little thing; how it contrived 
to imitate almost all the other birds I had ever heard, and none to 
greater perfection than the chirrup of my old and special favourite, the 
sparrow !” 

But this pleasant life was broken in on by his being apprenticed 
to a drunken shoemaker, who hated his innocent natural-history 
propensities, and punished him so that he was driven to run 
away. The account of this episode is one of the most striking 
things in the book. When he returned home, he would not 


* Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edward, Associate of the Linnean Society. 
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at first consent to go back to finish his apprenticeship, but after- 
wards did so; and worked at his trade till dull times came on. 
He now enlisted in the Aberdeenshire Militia, and once he 
only escaped severe punishment, on the kindly represen- 
tations of a lady, for breaking drill, by making after a rare 
butterfly which had flitted past him in the ranks. When he 
left the Militia he returned to his trade, working as a journeyman, 
and ere long married, on his 9s. 6d. a week, a simple-minded, but 
shrewd and practical woman, whoaided him in his scientific pursuits. 
At this time he could scarcely write. But now, having a house 
of his own, he could make room for his specimens, which had here- 
tofore been a great drawback. His diligence in natural history 
redoubled. ‘‘Shoemakers were a drunken lot. Edward, on 
the contrary, was sober and thoughtful. His fellow-shoemakers 
could not understand him. They thought him an-odd, wander- 
ing, unsettled creature.” And little wonder. He had bought an 
old gun for 4s. 6d., so rickety that he had to tie the barrel to the 
stock with a piece of thick twine, and as he carried innumerable 
wallets and boxes for his prey, he was a very odd figure. He 
ceased his work at nine at night, and had to be back in the morn- 
ing at six, so that he became veritably a night-rover, sleeping for 
the most part in the open air, and going home generally in time to 
commence work. This, which seemed a disadvantage, was really 
in his favour. He observed animals under different circumstances 
from those in which most others had seen them. He would sleep 
in a disused barn or among the ruins of an old church, and many 
are the strange, unfamiliar sounds he heard and scenes he saw. 
Were he in no better fortune, he would find a hole in a bank, 
and thrust himself into it. And sometimes he was over- 
taken in the midst of lonely moors, and had to run for shelter. 
Owls, moths, and night-jars were observed, and rare specimens 
secured, and new facts in the habits of so familiar a creature as 
the rabbit noted. He had encounters with foxes, polecats, and 
rats, the accounts of which are most graphic, and give the idea of 
great muscular strength, as well as of remarkable presence of mind. 
He now resolved to form a natural-history collection, and for that 
purpose he widened his bounds. From the coast town of Banff 
as his centre, his rounds extended about seven miles in one direc- 
tion, and six in another, while his excursions inland extended five 
or six miles. He had thus three distinct circuits, and though he 
took only one of them at a.time, he usually visited each district 
twice a week :— 

“Having sometimes wandered too far, as he. frequently did, he 
divested himself of his hunting paraphernalia, rolled them up together, 
hid them in a hole or some convenient place, and then ran home as fast 
as he could, in order to be at his work in proper time. He once ran 
three miles in twenty minutes... .. . Occasionally, when kept late at 
work, he was prevented from enjoying his evening ramble. After 
going to bed, and taking a short sleep, he would set ont in the dark, 
in order to be at. the place where he had appointed, from whence he 
worked his way homeward in the morning towards Banff. But though he 
made it a general practice during his nightly excursions to return home 
in time for the morning’s work, he occasionally found it necessary to 
deviate a little from this rule. When he was in search of some par- 
ticular bird, he was never satisfied or at rest till he had obtained it. On 
one occasion, two geese—the first of their kind that he had ever seen 
—caused him to lose nearly a week before he could run them down.” 


Like a true Scot, he respected the Sabbath, and no doubt found 
the benefit of the day of rest. Owing to his want of education 
(which, however, he latterly did much to mend), and his lack of 
books, he was unable to name his own discoveries, and lost many 
specimens in sending them to others at a distance to be named. 
Notwithstanding all this, he made three collections of distinct im- 
portance. One of these, which he was prevailed on to exhibit in 
Aberdeen, unsuccessfully, as it proved, is connected with a most 
tragic episode, whichis the more striking from the circumstance that 
his ‘‘ ruling passion” saved him from a meditated rash action. These 
three several collections were sold for what they would bring in 
order to meet pressing demands. In addition to finding the 
specimens, he made all the cases with his own hands; so that we 
can well believe him when he says that he was able to do what he 
had done “by never losing a minute.” ‘This was his own reply 
to scientific people at Aberdeen, who doubted if he had himself 
made the collection, and amongst these was that very lady who 
had saved him from punishment for breaking the Militia ranks 
years before after the rare butterfly. She now pressed him to be 
her guest, 

He found friends in the district—unfortunately, they were not 
able to help him save by good advice, and occasionally by 
lending him books—but he was put into communication 
with such eminent naturalists as Mr. Spence Bate, Mr. Crouch, 
Colonel Montagu, and the Rev. A. Merle Norman. Under 
their suggestion he now began more particularly to devote him- 


self to marine zoology. He had no trawling or other gear, but ‘he 

would scour the coast and wade along the waves as the tide came 

in, plunging into the rock-pools, in order to procure the animals. 
of which Mr. Norman was in search. He did this regardless.of , 
his health, and also of his pocket.” And he was not without. other, 
resources. He talked to the fishermen, and wrote to them in. 
the Banffshire Journal, where he latterly gave accounts of ‘hig, 
observations, till they were prevailed on to save up the waste of,- 
their nets and lines for him. For miles along the coast: hig- 
daughters went about collecting it, and his careful and per. 
severing examination was rewarded with great success. For any, 
one who is specially interested in the scientific.side of the work,., 
and wants more information than is supplied in Mr. Smiles’s. 
list of Banffshire Fauna, due record of Edward’s valuable labours. 
is to be found in Messrs. Bate and Westwood’s work on the 

Sessile-eyed Crustacea. Edward, too, wrote many papers in the: 
Zoologist and elsewhere latterly. Necessarily, the constant expogure; 
has told on his constitution, not to speak of the wounds and bruigeg: 
that he frequently sustained in his determination not. to lose. a, 
good specimen. At sixty-two years of age he is still under the 

necessity of labouring at shoemaking, a curatorship of the Banff. 
Museum to which he has been appointed yielding only £4 per, 
annum. He was disappointed in several attempts after. un- 

ambitious scientifie posts, and did not succeed in ph 

and several other things that he tried. His only regret that hig; 
life has been spent without such aid as most scientific: mem. cay; 
command is that he feels he could have done so,much more for, 
science if he had had them; but wedo hope he underrates the in» 
tellectual and generous interest of the good people of Banff. He 

modestly expressed himself alarmed at being ‘‘ put, into a book.’ 
‘‘ He thought it might do me an injury,” says Mr. Smiles,,. “ Not 
a copy,” he urged, ‘‘-would be bought in Banff!” 

Such disinterested devotion in the service of science: does, we: 
think, deserve some more tangible recognition: than. the -valued 
but merely honorary tribute of Associate of the Linnwan Society, 
and all the more surely, that there is.no sourness in the brave 
old man’s tone. To show this, we quote the closing words of the 
book :— 

“Here I am still.on the old boards,” he said in June, 1875, “ doing, 

what little: I can, with the aid of my well-worn Kit, to maintain my- 
self and my family, with the certainty that instead of my getting 
the better of the lapstone and leather, they will very socom: get the 
better of me, And although I am now, like a beast tethered to his, 
pasturage, with a portion of my faculties somewhat. impaired, I can 
still appreciate and admire as much as ever-the beauties and wonders of- 
Nature, as exhibited in: the incomparable works of our adorable 
Creator.” 
Mr. Reid’s “labour of love” in illustrating this book results in 
a series of woodcuts which, for combined delicacy and strength, 
we have not seen surpassed, though we rather regret that some 
of the smaller ones have been so much reduced; and never has 
Mr. Smiles written with more of freshness and zest than 
in presenting to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists, 
of whose portrait, etched by Rajon, no words of praise could 
well be too high. We therefore make bold to set down here some 
sentences in reference to it from the pen of the last of the Scottish 
humourists, which else might fail to find their way into type for 
the public benefit :— 

“T have seen nothing so to the quick forlong. What a nose! but- 
tressed like Ben Cruachan; and what nostrils! What an apparatus for 
smell! What frontal sinuses! What power of observation! And the 
broad, high skull and the fearless unkempt hair, the wonderful look of a 
lifetime of loving and keen faculty, of shrewd simplicity and worth! 
The eyes, like those of a sagacious old grey terrier of the U.P. per- 
suasion, as commanding and immediate as the open tubes of a double- 
barrelled gun on full-cock, It is a noble portrait, and he must be # 
true child of Nature.” 

From another point of view, there is a remarkable fitness in 
our having from Mr. Smiles’s hand, at this time of day, such a 
book as the Life of Edward. Not without a certain pathetic 
significance are the words in the preface,—‘‘ With most of us, ‘Hic 
jacet’ is all that remains to be written.” ‘Though we sincerely 
trust that Mr. Smiles may be spared to add many to the valuable 
books he has given us, yet we are almost inclined to regard this 
Life of Edward as the fitting crown of his efforts in stimulating 
‘¢ self-help.” Here is a man as faithful and self-helping as any 
who were ever rewarded with the outward success which takes 
the eye of the world, and which in itself is a thing which may 
quite legitimately be aimed at, for the furtherance of noble and 
liberal projects. But here, also, is a man who, though shrewd 
and practical, never allowed worldly views to conflict with his 
ideal; who, in all simplicity, without complaining, or ignoble 
greed of fame, followed his star, yielding a notable testimony that 








though Inquisitions are no more, science still has its martyrs. A 
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in-hand with 


Se nas 
goble lesson of unaffected humility here goes band- 
ithe lesson of self-help, and elevates it. 





MR. MARTINEAU’S SERMONS.* 


{Turse are no ordinary sermons. Packed close with thought, | 


blended phase of scientific and poetic 


characterised by a curiously- - 


«method,—the outline of each sermon being traced with a mark 


cision, and its idea illustrated with richly-coloured metaphors, | 


of which it is difficult to say whether the exigencies of intellectual 
exposition or the temper of the underlying sentiment first sug- 
them,—one hardly knows whether to regard these sermons 
as applications of a philosophy already framed to the inward life 
of man, or as attempts to find a true intellectual rationale for the 
spiritual life of the Christian, assumed as the true ideal standard of 
the soul. Sometimes they seem to be the one, and sometimes the 
other. For instance, in the fine sermons on ‘“‘ Seek First the King- 
dom of God,” philosophy, no doubt, is the starting-point, and 
Mr. Martineau’s reconciliation of his philosophy with the teaching 
of Christ seems, to a certain extent, to strain the thought of the 
her, though we are far from thinking that the reconciliation 
is altogether an artificial one. On the other hand, in such sermons 
.gs those on ‘‘ The Witness of God with our Spirit ” and the “ Moral 
Quality of Faith,” it is obvious enough that the preacher has 
adopted the genius of Christianity as his own, and is inter- 
preting what he finds there, rather than reading into it the result 
.of his own philosophical meditations. But whether the drift of 
his sermons. be to reconcile philosophical convictions with the 
spiritual standard of Christ’s teaching, or to enforce the spiritual 
standard of Christ by the help of meditations which seldom pass 
out of the atmosphere of distinctively Christian feeling, the tone 
is always the same,—the tone of a lofty and devout and some- 
what melancholy thinker, who ean never quite relax the strain 
upon the will, and let you settle into perfect rest,—whose 
vigilant thought and feeling are always on the stretch lest, at 
some loophole of false sentiment, or fallacy, or doubt, the evil 
spirit he has exorcised should creep in again unperceived. There 
is a tinge of melancholy in the deepest expressions of faith, a 
tension in the liighest moods of emotion, and a residue of vibra- 
tion in all the chords Mr, Martineau strikes, a residue remaining 
behind on the ear after the first. direct significance of the sound 
is exhausted and seeming to affirm that, in spite of all that 
was truly told, there was yet a want in the speaker’s mind 
which he could not adequately embody in his words. Com- 
pare these sermons, as they doubtless will be rightly compared, 
with the finest sermons of any other preacher of our day— 
with Dr. Newman's, for instance, or Mr. Maurice’s clearest 
and most powerful sermons—and this is one of many dif- 
ferences, that while in their different ways Dr. Newman and Mr. 
Maurice always leave you ‘with a mind at peace, Mr. Martineau 
stirs you into ardour, exalts you into wonder, goads you into 
resolve, confutes your poor excuses, tears to pieces your wretched 
sophistries, convinces you of the reality of the spiritual life with 
which he is dealing, and yet is apt to leave you with the feeling 
that rest is beyond the limits of this lower sphere, and that the 
nearest approach to it is the stretched wing on which the hovering 
soul is poised between the intervals of its flight. Not that Mr. 
Martineau does not understand, and render with his usual power, 
the need and beauty of a resting spirit. For instance, in the fine 
sermon on ‘The Better Part,”—that is, on the part chosen 
by Mary to rest and listen, instead of to serve and wait— 
the whole drift of the teaching points to the life of 
the spiritual affections as the true inspiration of the will, 
tather than to the efforts of the will as the true nourishment of 
the affections. What we mean is not that Mr. Martineau’s teach- 
ing differs in any way from that of Christ in these things, but that 
in enforcing it, the chord he strikes is less one of rest, than of wist- 
ful seeking after rest. Take, for instance, the sermon we have 
just named. It seems to make us strenuously desire, and loyally 
strain after, the spirit which its elevated and intense earnestness 
yet fails to diffuse through us. The intellectual contrast between 
the restlessly active and the devout mind is the picture left 
engraved upon us; and the wrestling of the soul to rid itself of 
the temper of the wrestler, is the predominant impression that 
remains behind. 

But though we cannot find the perfect rest of Christian faith 
in Mr. Martineau’s volume, there is hardly any constituent 
of the active life of the Christian which is not there. How 
vivid and how true is the description, to be found in different 





* Hours of Thought on Sacred Things: a Volume of Sermons. By James Martineau, 
LL.D.,D.D. London: Longmans, ai 
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forms on many different pages, of the militant spirit which is 
required in all true lives, whether individual or national, let the 
following fine passage from the sermon on the ‘‘ The Messengers 
of Change ” illustrate :— 

So completely is it the Providential plan to secure to us the disci- 
pline of change, that, when we fall asleep on the crust of usage, a fire is 
immediately kindled beneath us, and we sleep on a volcano. Our very 

| inertia operates as an instrument to prepare for us new crises that shail 
| force us to spring to our feet once more. Whatever be our appointed 
work, the first moment of its neglect is the first moment of its decay; 
and where we cease to grow our corn, the poison-plants will cover 
/all the ground. God has made nothing in this world to keep—nothing, 
| at least, that has a beauty, and that bears a fruit; death only and 
| negation, deformity and barrenness, will flourish when let alone. The 
individual mind, abandoned to negligence, watched by no eye of con- 
science, bathed in no presence of God, exercised in no athletics of 
duty, loosens all its healthy structure, and sinks into moral decline ; 
little, perhaps, suspecting its own degeneracy, till surprised into some 
awful degradation, and wakening into shame. No institution, no State, 
no Church, will go on of itself and hold its footing in the nature of 
things, while its guardians and trustees are dozing on their watch. 
There is ever a little speck of disease, a canker of evil and falsehood, 
secreted in the substance of terrestrial things, which is sure to spread, 
if you omit to wipe the dust from their surface, and wash them with 
the waters of purification. If you _— a while in your unfaithfalness, 
you will be startled at length by the spasm of a sudden agony; and it 
will be well, if by repentant efforts at renewal and the use of painful 
remedies, a disastrous dissolution is staved off. In nations, as in per- 
sons, too great a calm, too mild an indifference, too peaceful an apathy, 
is ever a dark and boding sign, the lull that comes before the storm, 
the dead silence ere the thunder breaks. If wo stir the atmosphere and 
fling it upwards from no soil burning with noble passions; if every zone 
of our world reduces itself to temperate and timid heats ; if no circulat- 
ing breath of pure enthusiasm passes from land to land, bea on it 
the cry of sympathy with the down-trodden, and of defiance to the op- 
pressor ; God will clear the air for us from above, and fling across our 
fields and cities the whirlwind of revolution. Thus it is that *‘ He who 
abideth for ever will afflict us,’ if,‘because we have no changes,’ we 
cease to stand inawe of Him. There is no 6 but in waking to all 
His seasons, and moving freely with the windings of His Will ; quick to 
seize each fresh surprise of duty; alert before daybreak to strike our 
tent of ease ; patient to endure the crown of thorns which must press 
upon the brow of every son of God.” 


And again, how fine is the criticism on the patronising way of 
looking at faith, as a capital sort of thing which every one should 
appreciate, but to which no one need actually surrender his own 
soul, in the sermon on ‘“‘ The Witness of God with our Spirit :”"— 


“Tt was a favourite idea with Plato, that in order to discover the 
true doctrine of personal morality, we should begin by studying the 
Commonwealth rather than the Individual. The single soul, he thought, 
was too small and subtle a thing to reveal its nature and the laws that 
bind it to a vision dull as ours; but in a great community we have a 
magnified image of the same human nature, with all its relations made 
colossal to the eye, and its swift passions reduced to a stately and 
measurable march. In this conception there is at least thus much 
truth involved; that large social phenomena often show what is pass- 
ing through the private heart; that tendencies silently operating on 
you and me, unmarked by others, unsuspected even by ourselves, may 
have conspicuous expression in the literature, the taste, the morals of 
the age; that lights of self-knowledge may therefore flash upon us 
from the open spaces of the world, and the broad pavement of our time 
serve to us as the secret confessional. Thus we may find, I fear, a magni- 
fying medium of self-inspection in a certain mode of speech about 
Religion which is every year becoming more familiar, and separating us 
further from the simple fervour of an earnest and prophetic age. I 
refer to the disposition to look at faith, instead of living in it ; to own 
it as a noble fact in human nature, without becoming personally com- 
mitted to it; to feel interest in its representations, but evade contact 
with its realities. There is no more favourite object of criticism than 
its different forms; the origin of each peculiar worship, the meaning of 
its symbols, the character of its doctrines, are a topic no longer special 
to the divine, but familiar even to the newspaper. Yet the great 
objects of trust seem none the nearer for all this: they lie off at 
second-hand; and men discuss with the lips each other’s creeds, in- 
stead of going into silence with their own God. The pure and simple 
faith of the elder time has passed away; nor is it any sufficient com- 
pensation for the loss that unbelief has grown gentle and respectfal. 
For, in truth, the loss of enthusiasm in the one case and the improve- 
ment of temper in the other are both parts of the same phenomenon; 
they are the meeting, or at least the approximation of the two extremes 
upon the common ground of a secret scepticism, empty of all power, 
positive or negative. Waiving the awful and fundamental question— 
the only one that touches any living soul—whether the voice of prophets 
and of prayer be true, men agree that at any rate religion is an in- 
destructible affection of the human mind; that whether we regard it as 
a dream, a philosophy, or a revelation, it remains a fact; tbat it is an 
influence of such transcendent importance as to reward study and 
demand regulation and control. We find it accordingly not approached 
as a divine verity, but dealt with as a human product; dressed up and 
administered as a medicine for the maladies of character and society ; 
judged of by its fitness to the wants of a nation oraclass. The 
tastefulness of one extreme is studiously balanced by reaction into 
another; stagnant falsehoods are permitted to remain from indulgence 
to the sickly minds long used to breathe their exbalations; and to 
purer streams of thought no welcome is given, lest fevered mortals 
should feel too great a freshness, as of morning air. Churches are built, 
not as holy shrines to God, but as platforms of sectional opinion: doc- 
trines and sentiments are estimated, not by the sincere rule of our private 
heart,—not by their intrinsic worth and sanctity—but by their sup- 








posed effect on the prejudices of others and the current usages of 
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thought. All this betrays a disheartening unreality of faith. Such 
theological connoisseursbip would sink abashed before the living look of 
God; plunged in the pure and sanctifying tides of his infinite Being, all 
fear and art would be baptized away. There clings to us some untrustful 
feeling, something that keeps us mere lookers-on, and hinders the sur- 
render of our minds to the divine captivity that makes their freedom.” 


In a word, we should say of these sermons that it would be diffi- 
cult to find in the English language a finer picture of the active 
side of the spiritual life ; finer exposures of the falsehoods and 
quackeries of modern thought, in their attempt to get rid of the 
objects of belief and yet to retain all the privileges of the believing 
attitude ; finer expositions of the assumptions on which scepticism, 
no less than faith, must proceed; finer illustrations of the true 
ethics of Christianity ; or more vivid pictures of the scenery and 
the significance of temptation and trial. We miss something 
only when we come to such sermons as the beautiful, but to our 
minds, very questionable one, so far as regards its conclusions, on 
the sorrows of Christ, and find Mr. Martineau writing as if the 
highest and divinest spirit were the spirit of sadness, and joy 
were the product mainly of human limitation and dependence. No 
doubt there is a theological difference at the root of our divergence 
from the view traced in the following passage, but we think it 
may be contested on historical grounds as well :— 


“ Assuming that, under one name or other, there was in Christ a 
blending of divine and human elements, we fancy that it was his par- 
ticipation in the human nature which bruised him with sorrow, and 
that his higher attributes, by their imperfect amount or occasional re- 
treat, fell short of power to heal the wounds. Had this been so, then 
those who, with the disciples, stood upon a lower level of humanity, 
would have been sunk into a deeper darkness, instead of being lifted 
into a more cheerful light. No, it was the Divine spirit in Christ—as 
it is in every noble heart—that subdued him to that earnest sadness, 
which, under human impulse only, would have been soon forgot. How- 
ever true it may be, that ‘Man is born to trouble,’ he owes the dis- 
tinction not to his inferior, but to his highest powers, Reason alone 
has the privilege of tears; conscience trembles with remorse; creative 
thought laments its poor performance ; and the light of love casts the 
long shadow of death. Lift off these crowning faculties, and you re- 
move at once our griefs and glory, and let us down to the poor level of 
unfallen Adam. If labour and sorrow come of the lapse in Paradise, 
wo have reason to bless the sinning mother of all fiesh, that she held 
not her hand from the forbidden fruit, and exchanged the grass and 
flowers of Eden for the rock, the thistle, and the thorn. It is not as 
child of the earth, but as a Son of God, that man has his heritage of 
care. And in proportion as the Divine spirit is transcendent over the 
inferior nature, and through higher and higher brightness becomes a 
supernatural light of the world, must the shadow deepen too; till in 
Messiah we reach the limit of inspired sorrow ; where the lot and out- 
ward scope of being is finite as in other men; but the soul, immeasure- 
able and infinite, Far from its being wonderful that the disciples should 
have a joy to which the Master was a stranger, it is the necessary conse- 
quence of their relative position. He who himself ¢s a religion, must 
needs miss the chief solace of religion. Others believe in him; but he 
has no mediator in the immensity that leads to the Most High. They 
gather with reverent affection round him, and feel a perfect rest; 
finding in him a representative image of all that is Divine, a mid-point 
of clear conception beyond which they cannot go; but he stands, with 
uncovered head, beneath the Infinite, and has no help to God but his 
own poor thoughts. They live, as we all do unconsciously, by 
communicated religion, the instinctive dependence of lower souls upon 
the higher, and the divine right of the greater to hold the less; but he 
has no higher, no greater, and while ruling systems of minds, floats 
through space with no guiding attraction except to the awful Centre 
which is everywhere. No Messiah of heaven can find a disciple’s rest 
at the feet of them who sit in Moses’ seat. And yet no one can be his 
own Christ. It is this singular position, beyond all the beaten ways and 
city lamps of the habitable earth, on the confines of eternal night, and 
amid the breaking lights of a new world, that fills the prophet’s soul, 
ever genial and tender beneath its sublime strength, with sorrow even 
unto death. He eannot love and have a home in a sphere which is not 
yet hung up in heaven, and which he spends himself in creating; and 
so the meanest things have a shelter denied to him; and the saying 
comes to pass as it is written, ‘the foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.’” 


We should have said, on the contrary, that though nothing is 
clearer than that the Apostles gained the joy and peace promised 
them by their master, there was a far higher joy and peace manifest 
in his life than in theirs. In the latter it was derived, in the former 
it wasinherent. What was the feeling which gave rise to the reply 
to the Pharisees, when they asked him to rebuke his disciples for 
addressing him with Hosannas to ‘‘ the king who cometh in the 
name of the Lord,”—‘‘I tell you that if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out”? What was the 
mood in which he beheld ‘ Satan as lightning fall from heaven”? 
—what the spirit in which he “rejoiced in spirit, and said, ‘I 
thank Thee, O Father, lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even s0, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight’”? What, again, the tone of mind in which, when 
bending beneath the cross, he said, ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your children ?” 
and what the experience which dictated the peculiar expression 








with which he anticipated that when the struggle was done he 
should welcome all faithful disciples, * Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord?” It seems to us that, judging from the narratiye 
alone, Christ’s sorrows were almost all on behalf of man, 
not on his own behalf. He weeps over Jerusalem ; he w 

at the grief of the sisters for their brother’s death; he ig 
troubled at the prospect of “the sword” which he is to send 
forth into human society, and the divided families his 

is to make. But except in the anticipation of Gethsemane, 
from which Mr. Martineau takes his text, ‘‘ Now is my soul 
troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour; 
yet for this cause came I unto this hour. Father! glorify thy 
name ;” and the struggle in Gethsemane itself, and the words on 
the cross, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” we 
have no words in all the Gospels which imply any sadness m 
Christ, not, felt on behalf of others than himself. Mr. Martineau 
in a beautiful passage describes the joyful emblems with which 
the early Christians in Rome decorated the tombs of the martyrs. 
in the Catacombs, but whence were these symbols of joy derived 
but from the parables of Christ ?—the Good Shepherd, with the 
sheep on his shoulders which he had brought back from the 
wilderness ; the blossoming branch, in which Christ taught his 
disciples to see the pledge of divine promises; the light 
of the world; the water springing up to everlasting life; 
the vine with its everlasting root; the rock on which the trae 
Church was to be built,—surely all these symbols of life and 
joy and hope and trust were derived by the disciples from their 
Master, and not adopted, as Mr. Martineau teaches, by them, 
from the experience of a life almost the opposite of his? 
Surely when he says that ‘‘God, alas! is silent always,” he 
not only rejects—probably he thinks it unhistorical—the con- 
clusion of the very passage from which he takes his text, 
but misdescribes the whole spirit of Christ’s life.—from which 
it is certainly not to be gathered, if we may accept the Gospels. 
as they are, though Mr. Martineau says it, that “there is silence 
in heaven unto this hour.” Those who argue, as Mr. Martineau, 
however, never argues, that the vision of glory and blessedness: 
which is perpetually filling the heart and flowing from the lips 
of Christ was a mistake, might fairly interpret the few words of 
personal anguish which he utters as the expression of a sadness 
deeper than that of other men, because a sadness resulting from ex- 
piring faith. But accepting the Gospels as they stand, surely never 
was there a conception more hard to justify than that which as- 
cribes to our Lord less divine serenity and joy than that which he 
bestowed on his disciples, and imputes to him any sorrows so deep 
as those which he bore on behalf of the humanity whose sins and 
griefs he came to suffer, and by suffering to conquer and to heal. 





THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON.* 
Tuts is a work on which enormous labour has been expended, 
as any one may see who examines it with even a moderate degree 
of attention. It must have required no little courage to under- 
take such a compilation in these days, and it is easy to credit Mr. 
Thorne when he says that it has been in hand for years. For 
where do the environs of London end? The growth of the city 
itself has been so enormorous that it is now almost half a day’s 
journey on foot to get beyond any of its suburbs. The man who 
returns to the metropolis after an absence of some years finds 
himself almost a stranger in it, and reduced to the humiliating 


‘| necessity of occasionally asking the policeman for a direction, 


like any other rustic. Half the well-known landmarks are gone ; 
old inns and old churches have been swept away, and even 
entire thoroughfares have disappeared. If it were not for Fleet 
Street and the Strand, and that prince of streets, Bond Street— 
a street in which nearly every convenience or luxury of life can 
be bought, and which is a city in itselfi—the old Londoner would 
be all adrift in the huge ocean which surrounds him. It is almost 
as great a relief to him to find himself in those familiar thorough- 
fares, after wandering about miles of new houses, as it is to the 
shipwrecked mariner to feel the hard land beneath his feet once 
more. What is he to make of all that region near to the Holborn 
Viaduct? You put him down in a broad and spacious street, 
full of big warehouses and offices, and tell him it is Shoe Lane. 
He begins to think that he must be at least a hundred years old, 
and probably does not recover from the shock until he has taken 
astrollin Gough Square, through Robin Hood Court, and recalled 
the old reminiscences of Johnson and Goldsmith, and then dropped 





* Handbook to the Environs of Alphabetically Arranged. Containing an 
Account of every Town and Viliege, and of all places of interest, within a cire of 
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Cheshire Cheese, to see if they still make colossal pud- 
ere, and if the portrait of the old waiter remains over the 
fire-place in the little parlour; and so turns out from Wine 
Office Court into Fleet Street, thankful that some parts of the 
« elassic ground ” will at least last out his time. 

As for the environs of London, it requires, as we have said, a 
man of great pluck to tackle them at all. In some directions there 
are no clearly marked limits to them. Mr. Thorne has nominally 
drawn the line at twenty miles, but in many cases he feels himself 
obliged to travel beyond it. We can imagine what would be old 
Cobbett’s feelings if these two volumes could be placed in his 
hands, and if he were told that they merely formed a sort of 
handbook to what had substantially become the outlying suburbs 
of the “great Wen.” The man deputed to bear him that message 
would wish much that some one else had gone instead. Rows of 
«modern villas” now cover land far beyond even Mr. Thorne’s 
liberal radius. It is a pity to see such a place as Sevenoaks in- 
yaded by the speculative builder, and defaced with lath-and- 
plaster buildings, damp, gloomy, and uncomfortable,—miserable 
houses, which are advertised as ‘‘ beautiful detached residences ; 
rent, £95 a year.” Poor paterfamilias on the look-out for a house 
has to spend many a sovereign in travelling-expenses to go and 
see these wretched shells, lured by specious advertisements. 
Scarcely less melancholy are the smaller houses put up by build- 
ing societies in the vicinity of Leatherhead, and other once 
picturesque towns. Not that we have a word to say against the 
erection of houses for poor people,—homes of this kind are the 
great want of the age. Land is passing into fewer and fewer hands 
every year, and at the rate we are now going, there will soon 
be no place left for those inconvenient and superfluous human 
beings,—the poor. Perhaps there are a few owners of their thou- 
sands of acres who think that a great storm-wave every few years 
would help to settle the difficulty. 

It is quite probable that a man might, by diligent search, 
manage to discover some piace that is omitted in Mr. Thorne’s 
Handbook, but we can only say that after carefully testing the 
two volumes, and reading the greater part of them, we have 
failed to detect any such omission. The plan of the book is 
thoroughly practical. We have, in the first place, a concise and 
yet interesting account of the history of the town or village 
treated of, with illustrations drawn from writers who have either 
lived on the spot or written about it. In this department of his 
work, Mr. Thorne has collected good stores of information from 
old diaries, letters, newspapers, and books, and his quotations 
are so interesting, that it is well worth while turning over his 
pages to look at them alone. We then have a description of the 
place which is the subject of the article, written from personal 
observation, and in many cases some useful hints as to thé walks 
to be found in the neighbourhood. The book tells you how to 
get to these places, and it tells you all you can reasonably 
wish to know about their past history and present condition ; and 
an author who has conscientiously and thoroughly carried out 
such a programme as that deserves no little credit. Let us take 
a few examples of Mr. Thorne’s work. 

To Croydon over seven double-column pages are devoted, and 
they may be accepted as a tolerably complete guide to that 
ancient town. Under the heading ‘“ Enfield,” we find an article 
full of useful local information and interesting reminiscences, and 
there is an even more laborious and minute account of St. Alban’s. 
The articles on Highgate and Hampstead are very careful and 
satisfactory productions, not telling all that might be told, per- 
haps, but giving more information than we have a just right to look 
for in a volume which treats of so many hundreds of other places. 
In the article on Richmond there are many facts and incidents 
related which will be new even to those who think they are 
tolerably familiar with the locality. The chapter on Epping 
Forest is not only intended to be useful to visitors, but it is ex- 
tremely interesting even to the general reader, and describes in 
an effective manner the constant raids which have been made 
upon that picturesque domain, and which have shorn it of more 
than half its fair proportions. Mr. Thorne generally tells us 
something in addition about the trees and plants and birds which 
are characteristic of any particular locality, and thus he writes of 
Epping Forest :— 

“The major part of the forest was oak and hornbeam, with a con- 
siderable number of beech, and an abundance of hawthorns, sloes, and 
rough underwood. But within the last twenty years more than a 
million forest-trees have been cut down. Of the part left, the most 
striking feature is the beechwood at High Beech, but there are many 


good oaks there and at Chingford; hornbeams still predominate in 
other parts of the forest. In point of scenery, High Beech is by far 


into the 
dings th 


Though, of course, greatly injured by the incloayges, and the extensive 
destruction of trees, Epping Forest is still a very interesting place, alike 
to the lover of scenery and the student of natural history. A larger 
number and variety of birds may be found there than in any other place 
within the same distance of London. By day, the singing-birds are 
numberless,and by night, owls and night-jars alternate with the nightin- 
gale, which some believe is heard here earlier and later than elsewhere. 
For the rarer plants, the forest is still the best collecting-ground on this 
side of London, though it must yield precedence to Darenth Wood, and, 
perhaps, one or two others of the Kentish woodlands. Ferns flourish 
wonderfully, but the Osmunda, the Lady Fern, and some other of the 
more highly prized and rarer varieties have been extirpated. Ching- 
ford, Fairmead, and the neighbourhood produce an unrivalled variety 
of fungi, and the club mosses and orchids are also numorous and beauti- 
ful. For the entomologist Epping is at least as productive a hunting- 
ground as for any of his brother naturalists.” 

Then follows an amusing account of the “Epping Hunt” on 
Easter Monday, as it was in its palmy days, and as the author 
witnessed it in 1873 and 1874, But it may be said that these 
are well-known or important places, and therefore would 
naturally receive unusual care. Let us, therefore, try Mr. Thorne 
by his slighter chapters, and see what sort of workmanship we 
find in them. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Mickleham,” we have about all that there 
is to tell of that homely little village ; and then there is an excel- 
lent account of Norbury Park—in our humble opinion, the most 
varied and beautiful park in Surrey, which is a good deal to say 
for it. If anybody questions the verdict, let him go through it 
from Mickleham nearly to Leatherhead, in one direction, and 
then strike off in another for the Druid’s Grove. After doing that, 
he will at once come over to our way of thinking. Having, then, 
told us something about Norbury, Mr. Thorne gives us a compre- 
hensive view of all thé places of interest in the neighbourhood ; 
and we do not see that he has omitted anything, from Juniper Hall 
to Camilla Lacey. This, we think, is quite enough to say about 
Mickleham. 

We now turn to Bletchingley, and there we find an interesting 
sketch of the chief events in the history of that curious town, 
which once returned two Members to Parliament, and now is 
dwindling away to nothing. Mr. Thorne produces some pleasant 
notes about the old church there, and mentions the fact that in 
the chancel there is a small brass “without an inscription.” 
We could tell Mr. Thorne a very strange little story about that 
brass, but must reserve it for another occasion. We then have a 
succinct account of the principal seats round Bletchingley, and if 
Mr. Thorne had given a word to the butcher and his wonderful 
beagle dogs, we should have been inclined to certify that he had 
left absolutely nothing untold. 

Our space will only permit of our taking one or two examples 
of each kind of article, and we must now pass on to those which 
deal with walks. Is the book likely to be useful to those who 
like to find their way about on foot? We have no hesitation in 
saying that it is. ‘The best walks round Chiselhurst, Croydon, 
Reigate, Dorking, and similar towns are briefly indicated, and 
even when we come to smaller places, the opportunity of giving 
a few useful hints is not neglected. We will take Woldingham 
and Chelsham as examples, because neither of those villages is 
very easy to find in a region of hill and dale. The stranger is 
pretty sure to go astray, but not with such a guide as Mr. 
Thorne to assist him. We quote his directions; they are short, 
but sufficient. No one wants to read a long essay stuck up on a 
finger-post :— 

‘* Wo_prncuaM, Surrey, a settlement of the Wealdingas (Kemble), 
Dom, Wallingham, a secluded little village 3 miles N.E. of Godstone, 2 
miles E. of the Caterham Railway Station. To reach Woldingham from 
Caterham, take the path up the hill, nearly opposite the station, to Til- 
lingdown Farm (whitch leave on right); then cross the bottom (where 
there is the rifle-ground—look out for the red flag), and go past the 
barn, and at the end of the field take the path which caters (as they say 
hereabouts) tothe right, and cross the Deer Park (the N. end of Marden 
Park), a wild-looking place, half-forest skirt, half-common, and very pic- 
turesque—through Nether Court Farmyard, and to the right, by the 
Hop Pole—but some of these ways may be stopped; they are stopping 
many of the field-paths in this neighbourhood just now.” 

“CHELSHAM...... 2} miles E. by N. from Warlingham Station of 
the South-Eastern Railway (Caterham Branch). From Warlingham 
Common continue nearly east by Bull Green, Holt Wood, and the 


Ledgers to Chelsham Church.” 

We only wish that everybody to whom one applies for adirection 
could give it as clearly and accurately and in as few words as 
Mr. Thorne has done in the case of Chelsham. 

There are many other articles to which we had intended to 
refer, but we have perhaps said enough to induce the reader to go 
to the volumes, if he seeks for information about the towns and 
villages twenty miles or so round London. Lysons’ and 





the most attractive portion of the forest left. (See art., ‘High Beech.’) 


Hunter's books have long been worthless for practical purposes, 
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though occasionally interesting for reference, Mr. Thorne’s work 
ois intended for.actual use,'and is a most acceptable addition to 
‘that valuable library of English Handbooks, for which all lovers 
‘of England and its beautiful scenery and quaint old towns owe 
their obligations to Mr. Murray. 





DR. HAMMOND ON SPIRITUALISM.* 


Sm Humpnrey Davy, on coming to himself after his first inha- 
lation of nitrous oxide, is reported to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Nothing 
exists except ideas!” and we, as we closed Dr. Hammond’s 
fascinating book on the marvels of spiritualism, felt vastly inclined 
to endorse Sir Humphrey’s opinion. Such a conclusion is, how- 
ever, decidedly remote from that to which the author of the work 
under notice desires to lead us, for he is one of those solid-minded 
men of science who, looking upon the fantastic games of spiritual- 
ism, or spiritism, as it would be more correctly named, from the 
medically orthodox point of view, treat everything which they 
cannot explain by means of already ascertained laws, as “‘ nervous 
derangement,” and allow nothing beyond. 

At the present moment, when the public mind and the time of 
the magistrates in this country are both considerably occupied 
with questions affecting the tenets of that interesting sect, which, 
like most other modern novelties, whether of discovery or of in- 
vention, seems to be Transatlantic in its origin, a treatise bear- 
ing any such title as that affixed to Dr. Hammond’s book is 
certain to secure a widespread and lively attention. The volume 
opens with an examination into the claims of spirit-mediums, 
whom the author divides into the foll owing classes :—Impressible, 
auditive, speaking, seeing, somnambulic, curing, pneumatographic, 
writing, possessed, and obsessed mediums. Each class is con- 
sidered in order, with illustrative anecdotes, drawn not only from 
recently published sources, but from the records of the lives of 
the Saints of the Kalendar, from mediaval treatises on sorcery, 
and Oriental descriptions of devil-worship and jugglery. All that 
is cited in the course of Dr. Hammond’s criticism is interesting, 
and much is amusing, but it must not be forgotten that his osten- 
sible purpose is to disprove the claims of the mediums; and we 
feel bound to say that notwithstanding the keen power of scrutiny 
evinced throughout the book, and the many “palpable hits” 
which Dr. Hammond's professional knowledge and acuteness have 
enabled him to make, he does not appear to us to have wholly 

-succeeded in accomplishing the main object of his labours. 
“We are no partisans of “spiritualism” in the sense in 
which that’ much-abused term is popularly understood, and we 
regard with sincere respect, and even with some sympathy, the 
views of the school’ which Dr. Hammond represents and the 
limitations of his belief in the preternatural ; but although we took 
ap his book with the expectation that he was about to bring all 
the mysteries of spiritualism within recognised boundaries, and to 
‘beat the life out of the science of magic, we are compelled to lay 
it down with the conviction that, despite his evident learning, he 
has not yet been able to reach the real core of the difficulty which 
he'treats. Dr. Hammond compares the marvellous performances 
of the spiritists to those of the primitive Christians and to the 
feats of the ‘‘ possess.d” in old times, and seeks to establish it 
upon historical evidence that, whether the controlling influence 
was supposed to be Divine cr Satanic, the achievements attributed 
to these two classes of persons differ in nothing from those of 
modern miracle-workers in spiritualistic circles, the obvious in- 
ference being that the producing causes of all such wonders, old 
and new alike, must be held to be identical. These producing 
auses are, in Dr. Hammond’s opinion, capable only of interpre- 
tation under one of three heads,—wilful’ deception, nervous 
derangement, intentional or accidental misrepresentation. He 
has plenty of suggestions to make with regard to the means 
of trickery employed, and which in some cases certainly are 
employed, or of illusion experienced, but we cannot feel sure 
that any one particular case is actually explained, and his 
suggestions frequently strike us as being unsatisfactory and 
inadequate. For instance, he cites Mr. Home’s familiar per- 
formance with red-hot coals, in the presence of a large number of 
well-known persons, whose characters are beyond suspicion, 
whose testimony is unanimous, and who used every means 
available for detecting imposition, and he thinks that the whole 
affair may be explained (away) by the supposition that all the 
witnesses—a company of educated ladies and gentlemen— 
Jaboured under gross hallucination; or that Mr. Home, by 





* Spiritualism and Allied Causes and Conditions of Nervous Derangement. By 
‘William A. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 


legerdemain, at an instant’s notice, succeeded in substituy 
sham red-hot coals for the real ones, and of course secreted 
latter about his person for reproduction at the right moment,~q 
feat whose severe character might almost entitle it to rank 
with the celebrated ‘‘ ordeal” performances of Saxon times; ¢» 
lastly, that Mr. Home protected his hands, his clothing, and the 
skin of the gentleman to whose bare head the burning mass wag 
harmlessly applied, by some method unexplained,—perhapg.g 
covering of asbestos. This concluding hypothesis is the only ong 
which to ordinary minds would in the least diminish the original 
wonder, and it is rendered in the highest degree difficult to 
believe by the details of the case. Indeed, if Dr. Hammong 
believes that ‘‘it is by no’ means impossible that the principle of 
suggestion or expectant.attention may have caused those present 
simultaneously to imagine that Mr. Home performed all the various 
acts attributed to him,” he will believe almost anything, and the 
spiritualists are incredulous compared with him. 

Passing on to the very scanty chapter, of less than a page, 
which deals with pneumotographic and writing mediums, we 
begin to feel that our author is shirking his self-imposed task, 
The inference to be gathered from the few lines devoted to this 
description of mediumship is that no medium has ever claimed 
to obtain such writing in the presence of competent witnesses, 
‘¢ Prayer. and meditation,” says Dr. Hammond, sarcastically, 
‘‘ are necessary adjuncts, and for that reason favourable resultg 
are impossible of attainment in a company of frivolousand 
people,—not actuated by sympathetic and benevolent sentiments,” 
In these. days, when it is precisely with this phase of spiritualism 
that the public interest and judgment are most occupied, we should 
have been glad to find such a man as Dr. Hammond prepared to 
meet the real issues of the question, and to discuss its difficulties 
as willingly, if not as exhaustively, as he has elsewhere treated 
preternatural claims of less immediate importance. Investigations 
conducted in public Courts of justice leave much to be desired, 
both in method and in spirit, and we are persuaded that a really 
able scientific examination of the alleged marvels of spirit-writing 
would be welcomed as a valuable addition to critical literature, 
if not always by the spiritualists themselves, at least by the larger 
body who dissent from their conclusions. For it must be borne in 
mind that the main object of both classes should be and oftenis 
identical, and that the detection and removal of false personsis 
as necessary to the real life of any system, and as true a servite 
to its interests, as the due acknowledgment of its legitimate 
triumphs, since whatever the various phases of mental evolution 
through which the different sections of our race may pass, forall 
of them the great business of man is inevitably one and the same, 
—the elucidation of Truth. 

Having this end clearly in view, we feel it wise to hesitate in 
accepting the conclusion at which superficial observers naturally 
arrive,—that because certain so-called mediums have been con- 
victed of imposture, the whole set of facts to which these are 
analogous is to be logically regarded as proved baseless; and 
while admitting that Dr. Hammond, in common with other in- 
vestigators, has shown certain instances of spiritualist wonder- 
working to be most probably due to delusion or fraud, we cannot 
at present concur in the verdict he seems to solicit from the 
public,— “ Falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus.” 

Apart from the critical claims of the book before us, its 
pages are, as we have already intimated, exceedingly full of 
interest and attraction. That they are so is due to the fact of the 
author’s discursiveness, and to the scholarly acquaintance which 
he displays with medieval, Eastern, medical, and ecclesiastical 
curiosities of literature bearing on the subject of magic. The 
work is by no means confined to matters affecting modern 
spiritualism. Its most instructive chapters are those de- 
voted to somnambulism, hypnotism, hysteria, witchcraft, ecstasy, 
epilepsy, possession, and stigmatisation, jn the course of which a 
great number of very remarkable experiences and experiments 
are related, and many useful speculations made. The limits of 
our space will not permit us to enter into any lengthy disserta- 
tion upon these subjects, tempting though they are, and we can 
but record a few impressions left by the perusal of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s suggestive commentaries. Those impressions conduct us 
to the suspicion that the truth of the much-contested doctrines 
concerning spiritualistic influence and its correlatives may possibly 
lie between the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Hammond on the one 
hand, and by Sir Humphrey Davy on the other. Dr. Hammond, 
while contending for a purely materialistic view of the phenomena 
in question, writes :—‘* With all the study which has been given 
to the subject, we are not yet sufficiently well acquainted with 
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the normal functions of the nervous system to be in a posi- 
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+n to pronounce with definiteness on their aberrations.” 
= admission is of far more importance than may at first 
brn , for it is, in fact, big with the issues of the whole 

aot under consideration, and its statement forcibly suggests 

to the three hypotheses of trickery, delusion, and mis- 

tation which Dr. Hammond offers as the only legitimate 

ions of spiritualistic wonders, we should be acting at least 

dently to add a fourth,—the operation of a natural law not yet 

defined by science. Thetruth is, that the one right way to a profitable 

study of human nature is still very imperfectly opened ; physiology 

is at present in its infancy ; hitherto we have not learned even 

the rudiments of the conditions which govern life and set its forces 

inaction. It is more than possible that physiology may eventually 

show itself a master-science, and may provide us with a key 

which shall unlock many of the mysteries of spiritualism, magic, 
divination, and the like. 

For the present, however, every man has his theory on the 
matter. One explains all that ordinary methods of reason fail to 
interpret by imputing it to the operation of “psychic force,” 
another to the machinations of devils, another to imposture and 
jugglery, another to hallucination, another to mischievous spirits 
of the imp and fairy order, and the orthodox spiritist—for even 

iritism has its orthodoxy—to the direct co-operation of the 
souls of the dead with the material forces of the living. Mean- 
while, until some new prophet or powerful critic arises to dispel 
our doubts and to dispose of the controversy in a definite 
manner, we are ready to welcome any light which can be brought 
to bear on the subject. Dr. Hammond, as a cultivated and 
intelligent observer, entitled to respect and credit, has in the 
work under notice presented us with a mass of evidence, direct 
and comparative, which, though it fails in conducting us to any 
satisfactory conclusion, is yet highly suggestive, and which will 
probably prove to most persons at least as fascinating as any of 
those sensational chronicles concerning ghostly visitants and mys- 
terious events of which the approaching season is usually so 
prolific. 


MR: DUTTON COOK'S BOOK OF THE PLAY.* 
Mr. Durron Coox has seen many plays—it required, for instance, 
a large experience to produce the curious generalisation that the 
‘“‘drnm ” alone of all the orchestra-performers commonly remains 
tosee the performance—and he has read many books about plays. 
Thus he has been able to produce, not a complete history of the 
drama, which would indeed be as formidable an undertaking for 
the writer, and we may add, for the reader, as a history of the 
world, but a very complete account of the English theatre, as it 
has been and as itis. For this book, it must be understood, is 
not that very dreary thing, a collection of anecdotes, but a really 
systematic dealing with everything that concerns the stage, and 
what is behind the stage, and what is before the stage. Here 
thereader may see how strangely our play-going forefathers be- 
haved, how the wits and gallants sat upon the stage, smoked 
pipes which their pages filled for them, criticised the players 
most freely, and sometimes even drew their swords on them. 
Here, like the happy sage in Virgil, he may become acquainted 
with the ‘‘causes of things,”—may be introduced to the home of 
the thunder, may see the mysterious chambers of the snow—snow 
of white paper, or, if the white fail, of whitey-brown—and even 
be allowed a modest peep at those fountains of youth, where the 
happy denizens of a world that never grows old make themselves 
beautiful for ever. ‘‘ Making-up,” indeed, if ome has to choose 
among the embarrassing variety of topics which Mr. Dutton Cook 
discusses, isa subject of curious interest. Thespis, legendary 
founder of the drama, “made up” with wine-lees. His sut- 
cessors in the tragic art sought to imitate the demigods whom they 
represented by boots which increased their stature, and by masks 
which not only disguised the faces, but increased the volume 
of the voice, a device which is not the least perplexing 
among the problems bequeathed to us by antiquity. In 
modern times, the art has been pursued with more varied 
skill. There is a touch of pathos in the story of Mademoiselle 
Guimard, a French dancer of great fame, who had the portrait 
of herself, painted in the full loveliness of her youth, upon her 
dressing-table, and made herself up to it. When the time came 
for imitation to be manifestly impossible, she recognised the fact, 
and met it courageously. Her last performance was with her 
face and shoulders concealed. ‘Che spectator could see only “le 
travail des jambes, dont le temps avait respecté l’agilité et les 
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formes pures et délicates.” Several actors have been famousfor 
their skill in this department of their art. Doggett, for whose- 
coat and badge the watermen’s apprentices still annually con- 

tend, was a master in it. But no amount of paint or 

costume will suffice without that command of the facia 

muscles which is one of the gifts of great actors. This 

command Garrick had in a remarkable degree. So had. 
Charles Matthews the elder, of whom Mr. Cook tells an amusing, 
story, & propos of this accomplishment. We may add another, 

which we heard years ago from the lips of Mr. Julian Young, 

the accomplished son of one of the actors in it. Matthews and 

Young had some grudge to pay off on a surly toll-bar keeper. 

It should be premised that just beyond the bar there was a road 
which led back into the town. Dressed precisely alike, driving gigs 
almost exactly similar, with horses of the same colour, making up 
their faces to the same expression, and putting to him the same gro= 

tesque questions, they drove through his gate in an apparently end- 

less succession of precisely similar individuals. Those who heard 
Charles Dickens read will not easily forget some of his remark- 

able efforts in this way,—his representation of Jonas Chuzzlewit, 

for instance, with the very face in which we see him in Mr, 
Hablot Browne’s illustrations. The making-up of the character 

of Othello has caused or suggested many good stories, but. 

we have seen none better than that of the mishap which befell. 
when Miss Satchell, playing Desdemona to Stephen Kemble’s, 
‘*jealous Moor,” was discovered after the smothering-scene to 
have a patch of black on the cheek. Kemble had kissed her 
before he smothered her. She afterwards became his wife. 

We can only give a very brief taste of Mr. Cook’s quality. 
His book, indeed, would require a very special knowledge in any» 
reviewer who should deal with it thoroughly. We will only 
say that we have read it with pleasure and interest, and 
that we have recognised in it the proofs, not only of industrioug 
research, and of the literary talent which all who know Mr. Cook's, 
works naturally expect from what he may write, but also of sound, , 
practical sense. If managers will heed the admirable advice, 
which he implies rather than administers, the Book of the Play, 
may do more for playgoers than give them three or four hours of; 
very pleasant reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
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CHRISTMAS AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Bida's Illustrations to St. Luke. (Sampson. Low~and Co.}—~Am 
elaborate and handsomely printed volame in the same style and illua-- 
trated by the same artist as “St. Mark.” Although this gospel is ene which: 
affords more scope than its predecessor, we do not think, in spite of: 
some fine pictures, that. it is treated with such originality, The 
mannerism of the handsjis still apparent, though considerable advanee 
has been made. The face of Christ has not the same individuality. 
throughout that characterised the former work. Indeed, the attempt to 
give by softening and blending all the shades a milder expression te 
Christ’s countenance, and depict the heavenly brightness. with which 
great painters have invested it, has resulted in many instances in am 
expression indicative of imbecility, notably in “A Woman glorifieth 
Jesus.” The only good full-face is in “The Treachery of Judas,” a 
picture of great power. This personage scems to have particular 
attractions for the genius of M. Bida. The profile portraits of Christ, 
on the other hand, are very much superior, and easily recognised. 
In the plate, “ Jesus and the Scribes and Elders,” there is as fine a study 
of countenances as any in the “ St. Mark.” The treatment of the sea and 
lurid sky in ‘Jesus asleep during the Tempest” is exceedingly truth- 
ful, and in our opinion the best illustration is the “ Departure of the 
Prodigal Son.” The self-dependence and hauteur of the younger son, 
the sorrowful countenance of the father, the grief of the mother, 
and tearful solicitude of the sister, the ill-concealed sneer of the 
elder brother, and the faithful hound, are portrayed with refreshing 
originality, for so hackneyed a subject. “Consider the lilies, how they 
grow,” would have done equally well for the parable of the tares.——— 
The Abbey Church of St. Alban’s. By J. Comyns Carr. Illustrated 
by Ernest George and R, Kent Thomas. (Seeleys.) We have had 
occasion to notice some of the papers contained in this volume when 
they appeared in the Portfolio, and we heartily welcome them in the 
handsome and convenient shape which they have now assumed. The 
history of the great Monastery of St Alban’s might be made the subject 
of a great book. Mr. Carr is content, having regard to the space at 
his disposal, to treat it with a reference to the architecture of the 
Abbey Church, though he turns aside occasionally to topics of historical 
or social interest. What the Abbey is now, and how it has come to be 
what it is, is a subject which requires no small skill in the handling, 
and still more, a large and liberal way of appreciating the various work 





of various times; and in this volume we have both. The illustrations 
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are excellent. Amongst the vignettes it is difficult to choose one’s 
favourites ; of the five large etchings, we prefer Mr. Ernest George’s 
4‘ Abbey from the North-East.” Not the least interesting things in the 
book are the fac-similes from a MS. “Life of Offa,” written and 
illustrated by Matthew Paris, the well-known chief of that remarkable 
school of monastic historians which flourished at St. Alban’s. The 
originals are sketches in pen and ink.——Men of Mark: Contemporary 
Portraits of Distinguished Men. Photographed from life by Lock and 
Whitfield, with biographical notices by Thompson Cooper. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) The six-and-thirty portraits contained in this volume 
are many of them admirable. In the preface, Mr. Whitfield says, 
“ While modifying, on the one hand, the crudeness which more or less 
is inseparable from the camera-image, and correcting the untruthful 
rendering of colour which occasionally occurs, I have endeavoured, on 
the other, to retain the character and individuality of each subject.” 
In this endeavour he has certainly succeeded; witness the striking 
heads—if we can make a selection where all are so good—of 
the present Viceroy of India and Captain Burton. Lord Lytton looks 
very Byronic indeed. Almost the only disappointing portrait is that of 
Dr. Tait, who has a rather comical look of surprise on his face, as if he 
had been suddenly told that the Church had been disestablished and he 
himself pensioned off with £200 a year. The notices are of a very brief 
and unpretending kind, and aim only at giving facts, dates of birth, 
particulars of service, &c. We must not forget to state that the 
portraits have been executed by the Woodbury-type process, and have, 
therefore, the great advantage of permanence. In the National 
Portrait Gallery (Cassell and Co.) the portraits are done by some 
process which imitates crayon-drawing with admirable success. Tastes 
will differ as to the value of the style imitated—we must confess to not 
liking it very much ourselves—but that it is imitated as well as 
possible in this volume there can be no doubt. There are twenty 
portraits in all. Mr. Tennyson, Lord Salisbury, the Bishop 
of Peterborough, Lord Hartington, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
are among the number. The notices are of a somewhat ambitious 
kind, and not always quite correct or in very good-taste. It is a 
curious blunder to speak of Mr. Tennyson as having been “ elected an 
honorary Fellow of Cambridge.” Again, when the writer speaks of 
Lord Hartington as having taken his M.A. “at the early age of 
twenty-one,” he is evidently not aware that the early date was due to 
his lordship’s noble birth, which conferred the privilege, not to any 
precocity of genius. He is evidently more at home in other biographies. 
His sketch of the Rev. Henry Allon is remarkably interesting, though 
it is not improved by such fine writing as “ the earth yawned in the midst 
of the ecclesiastical foram, and the new minister of Union Chapel was one 
of those who leaped, mailed like Curtius, into the abyss.”——- Great St. 
Benedict’s, by Elizabeth Thomas (Shaw), is a tale which shows considerable 


power, and is, in parts at least, very good. We think that there are 


passages, especially in the earlier chapters, which are more suitable to a 
book of devotion. Beyond this, we have nothing but praise for the 
book. The description of Dorothy’s life with the learned lady whose 
secretary she became, and afterwards at the East End of London, is 
excellent. There is also a very vigorous attack on the out-patient 
system of the great London hospitals. People who are capable of such 
disgraceful frauds as disguising themselves in shabby dresses and 
putting false names on their letter of recommendation are beyond the 
reach of any remonstrance. They are, in fact, criminals. But it is 
possible that some who half-unthinkingly misuse the hospital system 
may be influenced by reading Great St. Benedict's. The Battle-Field 
of Life, by Agnes Giberne (Seeleys). This is a story of an upright 
and well-intentioned, but self-willed, and conseonently selfish young 
woman is brought to better thoughts by the discipline of 
life, not the least efficacious of the influences brought to bear 
upon her being the example of a cousin from Canada, whom she 
begins with regarding with dislike and contempt, but from whom 
she finds herself learning much in the end. The story is well told, 
and no one will object to the intervention which makes every one 
comfortable at the last. If any paterfamilias has a troublesome son, 
weary of what he is pleased to call the hardships of school (we wish 
that these grumblers could be transported for a week into a school as 
it was thirty years ago), and eager to try the amenities and delights of 
sea-life, let him put into the youngster’s hands Two Years Abaft the 
Mast; or, Life as a Sea Apprentice, by F. W. H. Symondson (Black- 
wood), The author describes simply and candidly, without prejudice 
or favour, the life of an apprentice on board a merchant-vessel of the 
better sort. He has tried it himself, and not found it (as is the case 
with nine out of ten who do try it) much to his liking. “ He was per- 
suaded,” as he euphemistically puts it, “to try a less arduous profession 
ashore ;” and here he gives, as a lesson, if not a warning, to those who 
come after him, his experiences. We do not think that these will turn 
away any who have a real love for sea-life, but they may be of use 
to those foolish fellows who waste a hundred pounds or so of hard-earned 
money in carrying out a baseless fancy. Annie’s Pantomime- Dream, 
by Ellis J. Davis (Moxon), is written after the manner of “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” It cannot be called a great success. To write good 
nonsense is a fine thing, but then you must not have a hankering after 
being sensible.——Other children’s books that we have to mention are 
My Godmother’s Stories from Many Lands, by Eleanora L. Hervey 





ll 
(Washburne); Lily’s Screen, by Mrs. Sale-Barker (Routledge); ang 
Peep-Show Amusement, an Instruction for the Young (Strahan), This 
last book is a stout volume of 390 pages, with almost as many illustra. 
tions. We cannot pretend to have read any considerable portion of its 
contents, but we have been struck with the very sensible preface, 
Mr. Strahan is an authority on literature for the young, and has, in 
by his own exertions achieved quite a beneficial revolution in it. If we 
may judge from what we have been able to see of the volume before 
us from the editor’s views of his duty, and from the names of his 
contributors, we should certainly say that it would not be easy to lay. 
out three shillings to more profit than in buying this volume. 


Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1877 (Punch Office) is better than usual, 
The illustrations are very good, and the parody on “ Daniel Deronda” js 
written with something of Bret Harte’s skill in the parodying of 
novelists. It appears, however, on the whole, less well adapted for 
children than most of the previous pocket-books, though some of the 
illustrations are very amusing. 





*,* We are assured that “ Three Years at Wolverton,” noticed by us 
last week, had not, as we then supposed, appeared in any periodical 
before its publication in the form of a book by Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Co, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, 
Publishers. 


STORY by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
BELORA VIA for JANUARY will con- 
tain the First Part of a New Story (Illus- 
trated) entitled “ The WORLD ELL 
LOST,” by £. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of * Patricia Kemball.” A complete Story yy 
ILKIE COLLINS, entitled “ The CAP- 
TAINS LAST LOVE,” with an Illustra- 
tion ; and Contributions from CHARLES 
ADE, CUTHBERT BEDE, _ Dr. 
CHARLES MACKAY, &. H. HORNE, 
JAMES PAYN, T. A. TROLLOPE, 


and others. 
December 21, price One Shilling, with Four 
as 4 ‘Hiustrations. 
BE L AVIA. 
No. 123, for JANUARY. 
t Love. By Wilkie Collin 
CapTatn’s LAST VE. y is. 
THhhustrated by J. W. Morgan. 
grony-HUNTING IN THE West HIGHLANDS. By 
Cuthbert Bede. 
A §cH00L-BoARD LYRIC. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
Jas Wort WELL Lost. Chaps. 1-3. By E. Lynn 
Linton. Illustrated by Henry French. 
s Macic Mrrzor. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
A Japanese HOLIDAY. 
DousiEs. By Charles Reade. [Illustrated by Joseph 


yummy PARTY IN THE PIAzzA OF St. PETER. 
ll. By T. A. Trollope. 
FINDING HIS Lever. By James Payn. 
An AMATEUR ASSASSIN. 
JuueT. Chaps. 25-27. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 


Mr. JUSTIN MacOARTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY willcontain the Opening Chapters 
ofa NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN MAC- 
ARTHY, entitled “MISS MISAN- 
THROPE,” together with various other con- 
tributions of interest, 


On December 30, price One Shilling, with Illustrations. 

THE GENTLEMAN 8 MAG. a 
No. 1,753, for JANUARY. 

CONTENTS. 


Miss MISANTHROPE. Chaps. 1-3. By Justin Mac- 
Carthy. Illustra'ed by Arthur Hopkins. 

PgrsoNAL ADVENTURES IN WAR-TIME. 

Prince BisMARCK’S LITERARY FACULTY. By Dr, 
F. Hoeffer. 4 

Tae Recovery OF PALESTINE. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon. Illustrated. 

Tus Tavs STORY OF ROMEO AND JULIET. By G.Eric 


y. 
ATHENS UNDER King OTHO. By Walter Thornbury. 
Smazn-Sone. By Joseph Knight. 

Tae BoAr’s-HEAD DINNER AT OXFORD, AND A GER- 

manic Sun-Gop. By Kar! Blind. 
Degp-SEA EXPLOKATION. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW PAMPHLET. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 

NOTE of an ENGLISH REPUBLICAN 
on the MUSCOVITE CRUSADE. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

rice One Shilling. 


P 

RUSSIA BEFORE EUROPE. By 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 

Half-bound, paper boards, 21s; or elegantly half- 

bound crimson morocco, gilt, 25s. ‘ 

The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO. Fifty 
Engravings from the Graphic, most carefully 
— on the finest plate paper (18in. by 15 in.) 

m the original Engravings. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, £4 10s. 
WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dycs. Third 
Edition, with Mr. Dyce's Final Corrections. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet ap- 
peared......Mr. Dyce’s edition is a great work, worthy 
of his reputation, and for, the present it contains the 

d text.”"—Times. 
Demy 8vo0, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

The LIFE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Exnst Guat and W. Koner. nslated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
HUvsrrer. With 545 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTU. 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN. By W. COLLET-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, 
the Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
“Physiologie da Gott” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
With Introduction by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

CER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. BR. Hawsis. With Eight 
Coloured Pictures and Woodcuts by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 

The HUNTING -GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RICHARD InviInG Doves. With an 


Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous IJlustrations by Ernest Griset. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The as " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The next Bonus will be declared to 3lst December, 1876. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2Frr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 


26 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate Mee oe the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they p’ ly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seon daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S INDIGESTION. 
STEEL PEN S. |morsowspreparations of PEPSINE. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. See Name on Label. 


seneas HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 











By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 














STONE'S PATENT 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 
COCOA Se SS Ga eres On, 
e an each. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S Sold by all Grocers. 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the | their signature— 
is placed on every bottle of 
URCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
SNS tee Geetment Desens, antes and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
rv SYMINGTON’S 
EPPS’S 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
In consequence of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
which signature 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; O0ssE 
world. 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 
post free from 
Leicester Square, London. velit 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
W. SYMINGTON and CO. 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE rious [mitations of 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
enamel! from decay, —— + a pleasing fragrance “LEA and PERRINS,” 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, | ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
London, E.O. 
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AVAL, CADETS prepared for the 
Examinations at Greenwich by the Rev. H. 
MARTYN BART M M.A., Blackheath. 
H OME 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 
Next term commences JANUARY 23, 1877. 


a YEAR; CLERGYMEN’S 
SONS, £50—A LANCING MAN and 
OXFORD GRADUATE will prepare YOUNG BOYS 
for the Public Schools on these terms, teach them 
Six hours a day, and give them as good living as most 
Public Schools give. No extras 
Address, “Churchman,” Spillman’ s Court, Rod- 
borough. Hill, Gloucestershire, 


ISS HILL, Miss Octavia Hill, and 

Miss Florence Hill undertake the EDUCA- 

TION of a few RESIDENT PUPILS, at their own 

house, 14 Nottingham Place, London. e Course 

comprises Instruction in English, and the Elements of 

Natural Science, Freneb, German, Latin, and Italian ; 

Music, Drawing, and Dancing. Inclusive Terms, 
Eighty Guineasa year. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER 
for the BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, SLOUGH, 
to take part with the other Masters in the instruction 
of the School. He must be unmarried, not under 25 
nee of age, and a member of the Church of England. 
lary to begin with £80, with board, lodgings, &c. 
Apply at once by letter, with copies of recent testi- 
urn and Pathe references as to character, to the 
ECRETARY, at the Offices, 73 Cheapside. 


Promsan TUITION—TWO VACAN- 
A 




















OIES.—The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
(Cambridge Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 
1868), assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, 
prepares FOUR PUPILS for the University and Com- 
itive Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
‘erm. References: Dr. Acland, fessor Bryce, 
Oxford; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, 
Esq., Tutor of Sid. Coll. Camb., and others. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—In future, the 
British Museum will be closed for the pur- 
poses of cleaning, &c., during the first week in Febru- 
ary, the first week in May, and the first week in 
October, instead of as hitherto, during the first week 

in January, May, and September. 

J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
_ British Museum, December 9, 1876. 


HE CHARITY ORGANISATION 

SOCIETY.—WANTED, gentlemen interested in 

the welfare of the people, as LOCAL SECRETARIES, 

to receive and investigate applications for charitab le 

assistance carefully and considerately, and to draft re- 

ports. The following extract is explanatory of the 
work of the Society :— 

“I do not think that the objects of the Society, as at 
present directed, are well or generally understood, 
Let me say, then, that it is not only a society for the 
organisation of charity and the repression of mendi- 
city, the detection of fraud and imposture, and the aid 
of the deserving; but that it is a society for the en- 
couragement of thrift, and therefore a society which 
aims at raising the people who are down by the im- 
provement of their habits—by teaching them self-de- 
pendence, by aiding them in regard to sanitary princi- 
ples, and by the institution of everything which leads 
to economy, morally, physically, and socially."—Lord 
SHAFTESBURY. 

Salary, £100. Apply, in the first instance, by letter 
pe An 0. _— Secretary, 15 Buckingham Street, 

ndon, W.O. 








HARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY, Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.—38 District Committees. Objects: 
Thorough investigation of cases of distress, and effec- 
tual relief, either by reference to suitable charities or 
from the funds of the Society. Discouragement of 
indiscriminate almsgiving as injurious to the poor. 
Reports on the merits of all applications furnished, 
free of charge, to all charitable persons legitimately 
interested in the cases. 

The Society is entirely dependent on the voluntary 
contributions received during the year, and the de- 
mends upon its resources are constantly increasing. 
FUNDS are urgently NEEDED. Cheques and post- 
office orders to be sent to Messrs. Coutts and Oo., or to 
C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham Street, W.O. 


AMPS.— WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
4 invites attention to this Season's SHOW of 
LAMPS, comprising, amongst others, the following 











AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—The Next Entrance Examina- 
tion will take place on Friday, January 12, 1877. 
There are: a few, vacancies.. The College has: bees 
founded in: order to enable Students somewhat 
younger than ordinary Undergraduates to take: Uni- 
ity degrees. Older. Students are not refused. 
Bpecta attention - ~ to the needs of those who 
to: become Schoolmasters, and & wise economy 
is ae out in ar the arrangements. For further 
information, apply to the WARDEN, 7 Trumpington 
Street, bridge. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next Entrance Examination will be held 
in March, 1877: Forms of Entry are now ready, and 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
These Forms ,must be returned, filled up,..with the. 
Fee of £1 on or before January 31. Twe 
Scholarships, of the value respectively of £90 a year 
for four years and £100 @ year for three years, 
awarded in connection with this Examination. Farther 
information may be obtained on application to the 
Secre' . Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 
London, N.W. 


HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SOHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

dire, House, Upper oe Croydon, Surrey. 

Principals—Mr. and Mrs. GHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH, 

Conducted in nee with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be bad on application to the Principals. 


RUCE. CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 


Headmasters.—GEORGE BIRKBECK Hit, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford; Rev. WILLIAM ALMACK, 
M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, late Composition 
Master at Bradfield College. 

In the class-work special] attention is paid to each 
boy’s strong point, weakness in one branch not being 
allowed to retard advance in others, 

Special provision for young boys preparing for the 
Public Schools. 

Excellent cricket and football grounds. 

For Terms, list of honours at Oxford, Cambridge, | 
and London, &c., apply to either Headmaster. 




















EEDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—Miss LUDLOW, Assistant-Mistress in the 
Leeds Girls’ High School, with the sanction of the 
Council, RECEIVES as BOARDERS YOUNG LADIES 
who attend the Classes at the School, and superintends 
the preparation of their lessons. 
Terms, 54 gu'neas perannum. Medical attendance 
is the only extra. 
The Fees for the School Course, which includes 
History, English Language and Literature, Geography, 





Arithmetic, Latin, French, German, Mathematics, | 


Chemistry, Harmony, Class-singing, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, and Calisthenics, are from 15 to 18 guineasa year, 
according to the age of the pupils. Instrumental 
Masic and Dancing are the only extras. 

Address, Miss LUDLOW, St. semana 8 Lodge, Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. 








Kerosine Oil Table Lamps . +. 28 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do....... l4s 64 to £6 Lis. 
Patent. Silber do.... +» 128 6d to £4. 

8 ing ~ > De ~ Fon 


LUXOLEUM, a bo safe and pan tne oil. to 
burn in the above, 2s 8d per gallon. 
Reading Lamps, 15s to £2 10s. 
French Moderator Lamps, complete, 88 to £14. 
Finest COLZA OIL, 3s 7d per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 

General Furnishing [ronmonger, by a) t- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of 
the Thirty Large Show-Rooms, postage free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman: Street; Boa 
and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
re Newman few = Newman. Mews, 

© cost of ver’ tovan. a 

of the United Kingdom is trifii TAM % 
TON will always undertake delivery ata small fixed 
rate. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862;and DusLin, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 


‘NUDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
| any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
| when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
| ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
| orders. They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
| Jinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Ware! louse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
| ing at a great saving to ry 2 or small families. 

AY'S, 











| The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
| Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


re, 

ARTNERSHIP.—£20,000 W. 
—This amount is required to extend a “ 

established over. twente 
yeurs, during ‘which time the profits can be roved 
have averaged over 15 per cent. per annum. id 
prietor is willing to take either an active Partner 
the above capital, or a sleeping Partner under 
Limited Partnership Act. The highest references giver 
and required. None but Principals or their 
will be treated with. Apply to “ Alpha,” care. of 
a GREENWOOD, Advertising Agent, 








in DEBEN TURES ofa 
LA) 0.00 Mo Ame rye) pny 
Company, secured on freehold and: leasehold 


, and other property of ample val 

gina by Executors, so as to pa: y £04 r pote ~ 
annum on the suadhaseaneuae’ 4 yt Messrs. 
PADDISON, SON, and TITLEY, Sohetvone 67 Lin. 
coln’s Inn Fields, London. 


Dae be SOLD by EXECUTORS — 
DEBENTURES of Ae EAOH, to pays} 
cent. interest in a highly Pros us Manufacturing 
Company, secured on Freehold and Leasehold Pre. 
mises and other property of ae value.—Apply to 
Messrs. PADDISON, SON, and TILLEY, So rs, 57 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 5 im 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh 
Exhibition of Sketches aud Studies - — © On 
from 10 until 6. Admission Is. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. F. PHL LLIPS Se Sancumps 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in. in. 
WATER-OCOLOURS.— The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN ap... 
5 Pall Mall East. = till —, Aaaigtin 1s. 


FRIPP, Secretary, , 
Cie HOTEL, EAMSGATS, 

















A. __—‘S8T. LAWBENOE-ON-SE. a 
RANVILLE weeny os EXPRESS: 
been made with the 
Sou MEsotere Hat to runa FERST- 
ccanasiacuarea fits 
to Ramagate every on and sfter 
the 22n instant, = 
The train will. leave: CO! 
3. oa and Cannon Street at 3.50, 


es at 6 p.m. 
then Ho ws 
will return 


from Ramsgateon Wednesday, the 27th 
ving in towwat 


" Tiekets, 30s. . An 
allowance of 128:6d made to: visitors: 
staying at the Granville .Hotely andi 
special terms for families. 


\ ba at the GRANVILLE,’ a 
SOUTHERN ASPEOT, Beantiful. Viewsy 

Sea and Shi » 

BATHS: TU and OZONE, Hot end 

Cold Sea Water, Hydropathic, .and 


SKATING “RINE, Billiard:..Rooms:aad 


American Bow 
BED and SOARD with Attendance 12s4d 
a-day. Special Terms for Families. 


RANVILLE HOTEL is. superbly 
Jl fitted, and specially provided with every Hemar 
comfort and convenience for a Winter a 
Address the Manager. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE. BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty~ 
Travelling-Bag. 

FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER! 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRBESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 


ee | hd WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, Gash the recom-< 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand;for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following AN ALYSIS. by Dr. HassaLu:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to thesmell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality; 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in: the 
purity and quality of this Whisky. 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD 8 PRESET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recom ded by the ] 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
2 agen in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be hid on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O., R yal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or . their London O.lices, 4 Beaufort B 























iE UNYADI J ANOS. —HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters.”—Professor MAC- | 
NAMARA.——*“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. | 
—''It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalied | 
or surpassed that of its rivals.”"—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in | 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
| waters.”—Zancet. 
| HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 64, of all 
| Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens owes to perfection should supply their 
inte with 
GLENI FIELD STARCH,” 
which fies... @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
| the wearer. 








| ings, Strand, W 
ALOMINO, dry delicate SHERRY, 
30s. per dozen. Produced from one of the 
finest Grapes grown in Spain. Recommended 
confidence. Railway paid. 
HENRY BRETT ond CO., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 
Established 1829. 


HIS is the BEST SOAP MADE,” 
says Dr. TILBURY FOX, Physician for the 
Skin, at University Hospital. 

*“ PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP,” 
For the Toilet, the Resconm, or for Shaving; Pare 
Fragrant, and Durable. Sold in Tablets, 1s each, 

y Chemists and Hairdressers everywhere. 
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Now ready, med’um 8vo, e’oth elegant, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 


T HE UNIV 


Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Tlustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood, of which 55 are of full-page size, 
and a Frontispiece in Colours. 








« A handsome illustrated gift-book, intended to serve a higher and more useful 
end than most of the other works which come to our hands......We can honestly 
eommend this work, which is admirably, as it is co piously illustrated.” —TZimes. 


“ Anybody of ordinary intelligence can understand it, so simple and so little 
technical is the style; and scarcely any book is so likely to stimulate in the young 


an interest in physical phenomena.”—Fortnightly Review. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


‘FOURTH EDITION. 


ERS E; 


Now ready, Fourth Thousand, enlarged, price 64, by post 74. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A -PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner...... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judg *, and catholi 

‘Suggestions * appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from the 
leading thinkers and philosop’ 
selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought.’'—The Jnguirer. 


London: TRUBNER and O0O., Ludgate Hill. 


in spirit......The 





hical writers of modern times. Those given are well 





Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


T. PETER’S and ST. PAUL’S. Notes on the Decoration of 
some Churches in Italy, with Suggestions for the Completion of St. Paul's; 
in a Letter to the Very Rev. R 


. W. Cxurc#, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. By Eowunp 
ber of the E itive Committee forthe Completion of 





OLDFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Mi 
St. Paul's. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








; Seoue LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
¥ounded 1841. 


PaTRON—H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Pifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
‘1D upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
received on — a tl terms, apply at the 
540ld Broad Stree 5 
on WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
HEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
i782. Prompt end liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
sneer effected in al TONGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
NE MILLION 38 
beer paidas COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJUBIES, 

@ansed by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Pap-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annual £200,000. 





Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply.to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Me 
¢4 CORNHILL, and 10 ENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
‘Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Esq. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S. 

John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 





Henry B. Brand, Esq. 
ss E. Coope, Esq. 


John Coope Davis, Esq. 


Henry Farquhar, , 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
hart, Esq. = Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, q. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


Esq.. M.P. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
— of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
ured. 
Low rates without participation in profits. 
LOANS, in connection with Life Assurance, on 
@pproved security, in sums of not less than £300. 
ONTINE INSURANCE.—Policies payable in the 
lifetime of the Assured are granted with participa- 
tion in profits on the tontine principle. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT O. TUCKER, Secretary. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Offices—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
MATTHEW HuTTON OnaAyToR, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Alliance Bank. 








UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 
part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
tminms be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
Proportion to Premiums paid. 

5: Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 

jiams paid. 


PERIODICAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
(First Policy Issued December, 1871.) 
ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME. 


Sist December, 1872... ... 0. £8,008 
30th June, 1873... sce ae eve £20,952 
3ist December, 1873 ... ee os £31,006 
Sist December, 1874 ... ... .. £43,306 


31st December, 1875... 50,588 


ooo ooo & 
Position OF THE COMPANY ON 318sT DECEMBER, 1875. 
Policies in Force, 2,282, assuring £1,141,015. 
‘ Total Premiums received, £122,899. 
Profits in Life Funds (being Surplus over and above 
the sum required to cover the Risks), £7,489 3s 7d. 





— and CO.’S SOUPS. 





JPEESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





x om and GAME _ PIES; -also, 





Ce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





T URTLE SOUP, and other 





o spmememeemeenens for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
_4_ Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 


Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
— in yn Beg oe £3,056,035 
‘ospectuses an ‘orms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. vs 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The tion grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth. Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertai at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the ge parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hartful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
visite resisti: wer is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
ve, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, a 228 Piccadilly, 














Just published, price 2s 6d, by post, 2s 10d. 
Po YEARS SINCE: or, ITALY 
and ROME. A SKETCH. By Lord WAVENBY, 
.B.S., F.B.G.S., A.D.C. to the Queen. 
WILtrAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, London; and all 
Booksellers. 
“A Good Book the Best 
ICKERS and SON’S NE 


Library, and New Il 5 
is the most ——. and economical guide to 
the purchase of for Presents. By post for one 
Ppokmns and Son, Leicester Square, W.C. 
NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled 





Girt.” 
W LIST of 





“YOUNG M USGRAVE,” begins in MAOMILLAN'S 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 207, for JANUARY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
YounG Muserave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Obaps. 1-3. 
THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Goldwin Smith. 
Two SONNETS BY Two SISTERS. 
UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITIES. By the Right 
Hon. Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P. 
MorseGno. By FP. M. Owen. 
THe Eastern PoLtarR BaAsty. By Angustus 
Petermann. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION: More Practical Aims for the 
Guidance of Liberal Policy. By Thos, H \ 
MarRkO KRALIEvITOH, the Hero of . By 
John Oxenford. 
Tae ELECTION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. By an 
American. . 
Volumes I. to XXXIIL., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s 6d each, now ready. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London; sold by all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 
RCHITECTURE in AUSTRALIA.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 
post 44d), for View of New Bank in Adelaide—also of 
New Town Hall in Erfart—Treatment of the Roof in 
Architect att 


2 PF *% SF PHPRE 





sea and its Park—Temple-Bar 
Improvements—Art in Ornament and Dress, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. es 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 

Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 








RY'’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”"—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS will be found the best friend to persons 
afflicted with ulcerations, bad legs, sores, 
fistulas, and other painfal and complicated complaints. 
Printed and very plain directions for the application 
of the Ointment are wrapped round each pot. Hollo- 
way's alterative Pills should be taken throughout the 
progress of the cure, to maintain the blood in a state 
of perfect purity, and to prevent the health of the 
whole body being jeopardised by the local ailment ;*bad 
legs, old age’s great grievance, are thus readily cured 
without confining the patient to bed, or withdrawing 
from him the nutritious diet and generous — 80, 
imperatively demanded when weakening diseases 
attack advanced years or constitutions evincing pre- 


mature decrepitude. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac simile of thatused 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, £.0.; and Bristol. 
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MAPS RELATING TO THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the 
Archipelago, Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the 
South Part of Dalmatia. By J. ARROWSMITH. 
Sheet, coloured, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


PHYSICAL MAP of T Y in 
EUROPE, and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, in- 
cluding the greater part of the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and 
Vienna. Specially Coloured to show the Plains, 
Hills, Mountains, Rivers, &c. Price, Coloured 
Sheet, 2s 6d; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, including 
Winland. By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, coloured, 3s ; 
monnted in case 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of 
RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, since 
the Accession of Peter I. to 1876. By J. ARROW- 
SMITH. Sheet, coloured, 3s ; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. 


MAP of the SOUTH-EASTERN PART 
of EUROPE, including Tiflis, the Russian Military 
Station in the Caucasus, on the East, Tunis on the 
West, Egypt on the South, and Vienna on the 
North. Sheet, coloured, 68; mounted in case, 9s. 


Scale, 50 miles toan inch; size, 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
EUROPE. Coloured and mounted on linen, in 
morocco case, £3 13s 6d; on roller, varnished, £3 ; 
spring roller, £6. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the 
GREATER PART of EUROPE; extending from 
Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. 
Full coloured, sheet, 2is; mounted on linen, in 
case, 258; on roller, varnished, 30s 


Sca'e, 150 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 32 


STANFORD’ S PORTABLE MAP of 

UROPE; showing the latest Political Boun- 

orles, the Railways, the Submarine Telegraphs, 

&e. Fally 1 and ted on linen, in 
case, 108; on roller, varnished, 14s, 





Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 26inches by 22. 


GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. By 
J. — Sheet, coloured, 3s; mounted 
case, 5s 


Also, a SMALL POCKET-MAP, Is. 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 15. 


MAP of CENTRAL ASIA. Constructed 
from the latest English and Russian Documents. 
By JouN ARROWSMITH. With Additions and Cor- 
rections to the Present Time. Extending from 
Peshawor, in India, to Orenburg, on the limits of 
European Russia; and from Teheran, in Persia, 
to Chugucdak, on the Frontier of China, including 
all the recent English and Russian Explanatory 
and Military Surveys, &c. Coloured sheet, 3s; 
mounted, in case, 5s. 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c. (Turkey in Asia.) 
With Portions of Persia, the Caspian Sea, an.! the 
Caucasian Mountains. By J. ARROWsMITH. Sheet, 
coloured, 38; mounted in case, 5s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


TN HE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. I—A MODERN MINISTER. 


MODERN MINISTER. 
Vol. I. of the OHEVELEY NOVELS. 


OUNG wA TY SB. 


A Magazine for the hai free from Dogmatic 
Teaching. Richly Illustrated. Vol. I. Price 1s 6d. 

Published by the Sunday School Association, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London ; SMART and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Row, London. 














Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
rd this Disease. By RopsrtT Watts, M.D 


sr aan &e., 5 Buistrode Street, Cavendish a pw “In Shadow-Land,” sam 


tn 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 








GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, CLOTH ELEGANT. 


The ‘OUZEL’ GALLEY; or, Notes 
from an Old Sea Log. By W.H. G@. Kinaston, 
Author of “ The Three Commanders,” “ Hurricane 
Harry,” &c. Imperial 16mo, price 6s; or bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES; or, the 
Adventures of Three Boys in South Africa. By 
the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, Author of “School-Boy 
Honour,” &c. Post 8vo, price 5s; or gilt edges, 5s 6d. 


OUR HOME in the MARSH-LAND; 
or, Days of Auld Lang Syne. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2s 6d; or 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


STARLIGHT STORIES, TOLD to 
BRIGHT EYES and LISTENING -EARS. By 
FANNY LABLACHE. Price 3s 6d; or with Coloured 
Plates, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


TALES and LEGENDS of SAXONY 
and LUSATIA. By W. WESTALL. Post 8vo, price 
4s 6d; gilt edges, 5s. 


LOST in the JUNGLE: a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By AvGusTA MARRYAT 
(Daughter of the late Captain Marryat). Price 2s 6d; 
or with Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


GREY TOWERS; or, Aunt Hetty’s 
Will. By M.M. PoLLARD. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d; 
or with gilt edges, 4s. 


BOOK of REMEMBRANCE (The) for 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR. ByG.F. Parpon. 
Containing choice Extracts from 7 best Authors, 
= Blank Space for recording Birthdays, Wed- 

ings, &c. Beautifully printed in Lang and black. 
Imperial 32mo, price 2s 6d, gilt ed, 


SEVEN BIRTHDAYS; or, ne Children 
of Fortune: a Fairy Chronicle by KATHLEEN 
Knox, Author of “Fairy Gifts.” Super-royal 
1é6mo, price 3s 6d plain; 4s 6d coloured, gilt edges. 


JOACHIM’S SPECTACLES: a Legend 
of Florenthbal. By Mary and CATHERINE LEE. 
Post 8vo, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


The MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: a 
Story of the Great Taiping Rebellion. By SAMUEL 
MossMAN, Author of “ New Japan,” &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 4s 6d; gilt edges, 5s. 


The NORTH POLE, and HOW 
CHARLIE WILSON DISCOVERED IT. By the 
Author of “Realms of the Ice King,” &. 16 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s 

“ An admirable story, full of perilous adventures and 
deeds of daring."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





NEW BOOKS. 


8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d, with Map and Portrait, 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISco. 
PATE of EDWARD FEILD, D.D., Bishop of New. 
foundland. By the Rev. H. Ww. TUCKER, MA. 
Author of “Under His Banner,” &c. ith 
tory Note to the Author, by the Right Hon. W, g, 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ PLAIN WORDg: 


PLAIN WORDS to CHILDREN. aby 
the Rev. W. WALsHAM How, M.A. Small 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


NOW READY, by the AUTHOR of “The CHANGED - 
The STAR and the CLOUD. 


Hon. Mrs. CO. HopartT. With Outline Illustrations 
by H. J. A. Miles. Square 16mo, extra cloth, 1s 64, 


Now ready, Fourth Sain, penase 16mo, cloth extra, 
1s 6d. 


LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIP§, 


With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, 
Square 16mo, cloth extra, 1s 6d. 


DEAR CHILDE: a Village Idyll. 
the Rev. S. J. STONE, M.A. ith Online Tlus- 
trations by H. J. A. Miles. 


New Volume, now ready, price 3s, pictorial binding; 


5s, cloth, bevelled boards. 
SUNDAY. 


“ This publisher deserves the gratitude of old folks 
as well as young for issuing from week to week for 
one halfpenny eight smal] quarto pages of stories, 
hymns, lessons, and of exquisite illustrations for the 
young. It should be in the hands of every child." 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 

London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster 
Buildings. 


RARE GOOD LUCK. Price 1s. 
A FORTUNE IN SEVEN STROKES. 


The EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the GENTLE- 
MAN'S MAGAZINE for 1876, 


Stroke the First—The Fortune of the Sea. 

Stroke the Second—John Morrison's 'Natus. 

Stroke the Third—Nabuco. 

Stroke the Fourth—“ My Face is my Fortune.” 

Stroke the Fifth—The Best Luck in all the World. 

Stroke the Sixth—Old Friends and New. 

Stroke the Seventh—The Wonderful Voyage of the 
Barque ‘ Arabella.’ 


VANITY FAIR—“ The very best of its kind. We read 
* Rare Good Luck’ with a pleasure not often experi- 
enced by a reviewer. The character of Fortunatus 
Morrison might have been created by the pen of 
Dickens himself. We cannot give higher praise.” 
Court JouRNAL.—‘' As remarkable a story as ever 
appeared in the annals of Christmas literature.” 
ORNING Post.—* A stirring Christmas story.” 
Figaro.—“ A very mine of Christmas literary wealth.’ 
= pope — A novelette that ought to be read 
LLoyYp's.—* The incidents are extraordinary.” 
SPORTSMAN.—* Full of adventure; abounds in situa- 
tions.” 
LIVERPOOL Mercury.—*‘ Full of thrilling incidents.’ 














“The BEST of All CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.” 
Now ready, a new, thoroughly revised, and greatly 

enlarged Edition, imperial 1émo, 732 pp., with up- 

wards of 600 LIilustrations and Ten Vignette Titles 
printed in gold, handsomely bound, price 8s 6d. 

4 be BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete 

Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, 
Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. 
“Mr. Lockwood's ‘Boy's Own Book’ is the real 
original work which we knew in days gone by, but 
in a new and much enlarged form. To name it is to 
praise it."—Saturday Review. 

“There has never been a better book than this for 
boys.”—A rt Journal. 

“*The Boy's Own Book’ is still the book which 
English lads take most delight in."—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

London: CROsBY LOCKWOOD and Co.,7 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 


RARE GOOD LUCK. 


A FORTUNE IN SEVEN STROKES. 


London: GRANT and OO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, 
E.C., and all Booksellers. 





Just out. 

EE’S GLOSSARY of LITURGICAL 

and ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS. Compiled 
and arranged by the Rev, FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, 
D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints’ Lambeth. 1 vol. 
8vo, about 500 pp., with upwards of 100 Illustrations on 
wood, half-bound Roxburghe, elegant, 21s. The same, 
large paper, 1 vol. royal 8vo, of which only 25 are 
printed, haif-Roxburghe, £2 12s 6d. 
“Mr. Lee's volume contains a great amount of curious 
information, and will be useful as a book of reference.” 





, Will shortly To: 

N EXPOSTULATION with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 

By Don PeprRo VERDAD. 

- _— S. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, 


OVE NEVER DIES. New Song. 
_4 Composed by A. S. GaTry, and selected by Mr. 
Maybrick for his forthcoming Concerts. Post free for 
24 stamps. “It is just the compusition likely to take 
the popular ear, and to be a favourite with all who can 
sing and all who hear it."— Vide Orchestra. 

N Y LADDIE FAR AWAY (in Two Keys), in E 

flatand in G; and WHEN the SHIP COMES 

HOME. Two excellent Songs. By Miss LinpsayYy (Mrs. 

J. W. Bliss). Post free for 24 stamps each. 

OPULAR QUADRILLES for the Pianoforte, as 
Solos and Duets, 4s each. Post free at half-price. 

The Osborne, 8S. Glover. | The Pussy. A. Leduc. 

The Globe. Do. Pretty Polly. A. Leduc. 


The Gipsy. Do. The Canary. R. Livter. 

The Holiday. Do. The Goldfinch. Do. 

The — Service. F.| The Garden Party. W. 
Godf Smallwood. 

The True Friends. §.| The Moselle. W. Small- 
Glover. wood. 


ON'T FORGET ME. A New and very Sweet 
Song. By O. PinsuTi. Haunts the — 
pass C to D. Post free for 18 pm ad Also by 


price 
don: RoBeRt Cocks and Co. New Burlington 


BERNARD QuARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, W 
Now ready,a New and zoe [Mr of 


gt AN’S PRIMITIVE 
I MARRIAGE: Studies in pete History, 
comprising a reprint of Primitive Marriage, an Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Form of Capture in Marriage 
Ceremonies. By JOHN FerGusoN MCLENNAN, M.A. 
LL.D. Small 8vo,xv. and 507 pp., cloth,12s. Only 
ba gaa were printed, and many of them are already 
sol 





BERNARD QuARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, W. 


The WAR in the a —Just-out, New Edition, care 
fully corrected. 
ODWELL’ § KORAN, commonly 
called the Alcoran of Mahommed, 

and translated into English, with Notes, by J. M. 
RODWELL, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth,123. Whoever 
wishes to ‘uaderstand the Religious Sentiments of the 
Mahommedans must buy the Koran, which is both 
their Law, Code, and Bibie. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London, W. 
Just ablished, Vol. V., New Testament, I, cloth, 
T E BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By Drs. Oort and HooyKaas, with the assist- 

ance of Dr. A. KUENEN. Translated from the Dutch, 
with the sanction and assistance of the Authors, by 
Puivip H. WIcKsTgED, M.A. Vol. V., The Narratives 
of the New Testament, I. With on 
WILLIAMS and NorGarts, 4 Henrietta Street, 





Lon 
Street, and of all Musicsellers. 








Covent Garden, London; and "0 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
The WITCHES’ FROLIC and the BAGMAN’S 


DOG. OMAS INGOLDSBY. Illustrated, by an entirely new Art, by JANE 

00K, Pr Aon of “The Sculptor Caught Napping. 4to, 21s. 

“ wes Cook has produced @ very desirable gift-book, which will cause admiration 
and curiosity in its possessors."—Saturday Review. 

® No more original Christmas gift-book has appeared this season than Mr. 

oo “The Witches’ Frolic and the Bagman's Dog.” —Academy. 


*g special edition of B 
= ee suited for a Christmas present.”— Vanity Fair. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 
aad RESQ “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” In demy 8vo, with 
Map and Ten Illustrations, 16s, 
« A charming Christmas present.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS :— 
ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, 


tory of each Legend, and other Notes. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
Ud... printed, with an original Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 24s. 


LDSBY LEGENDS.—The ILLUSTRATED 

The INGO! With 60 beautiful Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel; and a magnificent emblematic cover, designed by John 
F.S.A. Printed on toned paper, crown 4to, cloth, bevelled 


edges, 21s. 
.— The CARMINE 
i Og yg et Pg 
gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 
.—The BURL T 
™ EY ae ae ssiaten te large, LInertOn 
vols. feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. — The POPULAR 


EDITION. 12mo, plain edges, 5s; with 3 Illustrations, gilt edges, 6s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. — The VICTORIA 


EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 





The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


lar Astronomy. By AméD&E GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN 
Cate. F.R.AS. An entirely New and Revised Edition, embodying all the 
Latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, with nearly 200 Illus- 


trations, 10s 6d. 
The UNIFORM EDITION of 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 


Crown 8vo. 
TOWN-CRIER. 5s. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 6s. 
WILD MIKE. 3s 6d. 
Also, the Quarto Edition of MISUNDERSTOOD, with Full-page Illustrations by 
Du Maurier, 7s 6d. 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. (The only com- 


plete Edition.) 36s the Set, or separately, price 6s. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. NORTHANGER ABBEY and 
EMMA. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 5s. 
THWARTED. 5s. 


PERSUASION. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. LADY SUSAN and THE 
MANSFIELD PARK. WATSONS. 


By RB. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


HE WOULD be a SOLDIER. By R. Moun- 


TENEY JEPHSON, Author of “The Girl He Left Behind Him,” “Tom Bulkeley 
of Lissington,” &c. Crown 8yo, with Four Illustrations, price 6s. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “ The Wooing O't,” &c. In crown Svo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post freo. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, £c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
(jp Rants MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
fe RANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, onpplied by 
= by 4 = nto on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 
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SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN’S. By 
J. W. Comyns Carr. Illustrated with Five Etchings by Ernest George and R. 
ae ee and many smaller Illustrations. In royal 4to, ait edges, 


EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS b 


ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN ARTISTS. Comprisi | Haden, 
Ernest hand Brunet Debaines, &c. With Nows ah In 


imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 31s 6d 


HAY MACDOWALL GRANT, of ARNDILLY : 


His Life, Labours,and Teaching. By Mrs. GorpoN, Author of “ The Home 
Life of Sir David Brewster,’ “ Work,” * Workers,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 5s, cloth. 


A NEW VOLUME of SUNDAY ECHOES 


in WEEK-DAY HOURS. By Mrs. CAngy Brock. On the Miracles. Crown 
8vo, 5s, cloth. 


The PORTFOLIO for 1876. With numerous 


Etchings, and other Illustrations. In half-morocco, 423; or cloth, gilt edges, 
: 85s. Also published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE. Adapted from 
pag ty for the use of Children. By Mrs. MARSHALL. ith Illustrations, 


ON a PINCUSHION ; and other Fairy Tales. 
+4 —— DE MorGAN. [Illustrated by WILLIAM DE MORGAN. Crown 8yo, 


«Genuine fairy-stories of the old type. Miss De Morgan has written a little 
book which will be, we believe, almost as popular in time to come as the immortals 
of fairy-lore.”—Spectator. 


A CENTURY of DISCOVERY: Brief Biogra- 


hies of the Spanish and Portuguese Navigators, from Prince Heury to 
izarro. From the German of THEODORE VOGEL. With 12 Illustrations. "Post 
8vo, 58, cloth. 
“ Here is an example of a book which is almost a model of its way of good work 
for youthful students in the historical direction.” — Standard. ° 


The BATTLE-FIELD of LIFE: a Tale. By 


AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ The Curate’s Home,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


From NEW YEAR to NEW YEAR. By the 


sates of “Copsley Annals,” &c. Crown 8yo, with many Illustrations, 3s 6d, 
cloth. 


ONLY a DOG: a Story. 
oan Resolve," “ Aunt Annie's Stories,” &c. 
cloth. 

“ Deserves to be one of the most popular gift-books of the season.” —Academy. 


OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. By Marra 
Louisa CHARLESWORTH, Author of “‘ Ministering Children.” Seventh Thousand. 
In crown 8y0, frontispiece, 5s, cloth. 
“In some respects superior to ‘ Ministering Children’......a book of genuine 
worth, and full of sweet and tender piety."—Spectator. 


ROUND MY HOUSE; Notes of Rural Life 


in France in Peace and War. By P. G. HAMERTON. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


LIFE’S AFTERMATH; a Story of a Quiet 


People. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “The Old Gateway,” “ Mrs. Main- 
waring'’s Journal,” &c. ‘Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


“The story is admirably told, and the interest well sustained throughout. The 
queens of English scenery are in many instances beautiful."—Christian 
server. 


The CLAN of the CATS: Stories of the Feline 
Animals. With many Illustrations. In 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


“ All young le who take an interest in natural history will read it, and re- 
read it, and read it again.”—Standard. 































By the Author of 


ith Illustrations, price 3s 6d, 















A THIRD EDITION of 


The ELIZABETHAN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Mottoes from the Great Writers of the Times of Queen Elizabeth. Cloth, gilt 
edges, price 28 6d. Kept also in various styles of leather binding. 


A YEAR-BOOK of GOLDEN WORDS: the 


Words of the Lord Jesus. In cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d. Kept also in roan and 
morocco. 


T : r 
COUNTRY LIFE in SYRIA: 
Letters Written from Anti-Lebanon. By Harriet RATTRAY. 
with Engravings, price 3s 6d, clotb. 
“A curious account of country life in Syria. This is, from its unsophistical 
candour, an amusing little book.”"—Saturday Review. 










Passages of 
In crown 8yo, 













SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street, London. 
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NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “LAW and GOD.” 


REASONABLE. SERVICE. By W. Page-Roberts, M.A., 


Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “Law and God.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Twelve sermons of the same character and excellency as those contained in ‘Law and God’—the same 
in their directness and freshness, in the thoughts which they contain and the thoughts which they draw out 
from-the reader. We wish that the mass of our preachers would take a lesson from these sermons, and 
imitate their freshness, and the way in which Scripture is applied by the writer."—John Bull. 

“There is scarcely a dull page in the whole volume, and we are convinced that it will increase the already 
large number of appreciative readers of the author's sermons. "—English Churchman. 

“These discourses are the product of a mind conversant with all the problems of our age, and convinced that 
their truest solution will be found in the gospel of Christ. The author is a man who thinks deeply, feels in- 
tensely, and speaks freely. This second volume possesses al! the characteristics of the first. There is the 
same clear insight, the same discrimination, the same masculine vigour, and the same simplicity and direct- 
ness of h. ‘Reasonable Service’ will no doubt sustain the reputation acquired for the author by his 
* Law and God.’"—Freeman. 


By the same Author, LAW and GOD, Fourth Edition. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


a 


In crown 8vo, pp. 536, price 7s 6d, Sixth 
Revised and Enlarged. — 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK. OR, 
GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.GS,, 


Professor of Geology in the Durham University Qo}, ; 
lege of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


With 153 Engravings and a Glossary of Scientifie 
Terms. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THIS EDITIOWw 


“Tt has undergone revision and en 
doubtedly in its present form is oo ote 





Crown 8vyo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and RELIGION. 
Being Selections from the Unpublished Papers of SYDN EY DOBELL. With an Introductory Note by JOHN 
NicHoL, M.A., LL.D. 

© ccnene The productions of a singularly powerful and original mind. It is difficult to say whether they are of 
more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagination, on which men may draw at will, or as indices to the 
method of thought and labour of a ripe and creative, if crochety, intellect.” —Athenzum. 

“ Delightful to read......We cordially recommend this most stimulating volume to our readers, Not only will 
they find its perusal reward all pains spent upon it by’a treasury of fresh thoughts and fancies, but they will 
acknowledge that by means of it their knowledge has been deepened of a pure, elevated, and in every way 
beautiful human soul.”—Nonconformist. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE: being an Examination of the 


Modern Theories of Automatism and Evolution. By CHARLES ELAM, M.D. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of ‘Almost Faultless,” 


&c. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 


BY the ELBE. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Next week, fcap. 8vo. 


CAINA, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘‘ The King’s 


Sacrifice.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.; 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


This day is publishe1. 


DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


DA NIE L 


A New Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH oe. The FOURTH EDITION of 
HURST & BLACKETTS! (apraIN BURNABYS RIDE to 
NEW WORKS. KRIVA 


IS NOW READY. 
Historic Chateaux. By Alex-| ——an ees 
ANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. oF sEOM, BOW TeAdy, PECs Sis. 
“ The perusal of this volume will enlighten, instruct, CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE TO 
and interest the reader. Throughout there is a vigour 
of narrative and description that stamps the author KHIVA. 
as a most successful historian."—Court Journat. With Specially-prepared Maps. 


Tales of our Gr eat F alilies, By “ Captain super tenis a charming and 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. | instructive book at an opportune moment.” 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By CASSELL, PETTER, and*GALPIN, London, and 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YoNnGs. Second and| 4ll Booksellers. 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 2 Pegg alee 
EW BOOKS by Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 
THE NEW NOVELS. MY GODMOTHER'S STORIES from MANY LANDS. 
. s 0, 3s 6d. 
Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy. The FEASTS of CAMELOT, with the Tales that were 


8 vols. Told There. Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana) ~ ys ceerence DISCOUNT in the SHILLING. 


‘‘ A first-rate novel. The plot is original and deeply (jaeeTMas and NEW YEAR'S 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


interesting.” —Court Journal, 


’ 
Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By 
Mrs. J.K. SPENDER. 3 vols, 
‘There is a good deal that is readable in this novel.” | E. J. STONEHAM, 
—Athenseum. Discount Bookseller. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By| 7» cuearswe. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. a 7 
“Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into ates POm-nines, QUEEN VICTORIA 


human nature, and its poetry, place this book in the 
first rank of novels of the year." —John Bull. 


Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs. 




















THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING. 


129 FENCHURCH STREET. 
7 LITTLE TOWER STREET. 


compact, as it is one of the most comprehensive, books 
on the subject of which it treats. Students can clearly 
not dispense with it." —Scotssan. 

“It is almost superfluous to say that it is brought. 
abreast of the most recent discoveries and the most 
advanced scientific theories."—Newcastie Chronicle. 

‘“‘Compared even with the edition of 1872, a great 
deal of new matter has been added. What is also of 
moment, there has been an increase of the excellent 
illustrations, and we notice among them very few in- 
deed of the stock-figures, which have been repeated so 
often that they come almost to be regarded as of little 
less antiquity than the objects they represent.”—/ron, 

“The work has long been a standard Text-Book in 
the principal colleges and higher schools of the 
country; and the publication of a sixth edition shows 
that it retains the position it has hitherto held, and 
conti toc d the fid of teachers.” 
Leeds Mercury. 





By the same Author. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO0- 


Y. Tenth Edition, 2s 6d. 


The CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy 
1s. 


Outline of Geology. Sixth Edition. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 


SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Eighth Edition. 2s 6d, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK..of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition: 5s. 


HANDBOOK of TERMS in GEOLOGY and 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 7s 64. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY ; or, Geology in ite 


Relation to the Arts and Manufactures. 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


The TURKS and BULGARIANS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


BETWEEN the DANUBE and. the 
BLACK SEA; or, Five Years among the Bul- 
ns and the Turks.. By H.C. BaRKLey; Civil” 

gineer. 

“ This most acceptable and timely book was written: 
before popular prejudices on the subject. had risen to 
their present height, and the author, from the-nature- 
of his occupations, had abundant opportunities of 
seeing the inner life of the country and of forming a 
just opinion of its real condition. He has written not 
only a highly instructive, but also-a most amusing 
book."—Zhe Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Map 
8vo, 12s. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. 
A Series of Papers on the Political and Geo- 
graphical Condition. ef Central Asia. By Major- 
General Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, K.O.B., F.R.S., 
Member of the Council of India, and formerly 
Envoy and Minister in the Court of Persia. 

“A valuable contribution to the modern history of 
Central Asia. There is no single-chapter which does 
not merit careful study, and none from which the 
reader will rise without a solution of some disputed 
point in geography, without a more distinct light 
thrown back on Oriental tendencies and traditions, 
and without a more clear conception of the single- 

inded the persi and the adaptation of 
means to ends displayed by Russian autocrats of the 
field or Cabinet, in carrying gut the policy of Peter 
the Great.” —Saturday Review. 

“Sir Henry Rawlinson’s book is a manual for 
students of the Eastern Question. It treats of our 
relations with Persia from 1800 to 1874. The progress 
of Russia in Central Asia to 1865; notes being added 
for the purpose of showing how far the author's views 
have been verified or refuted by events, and of adding 
the most recent information, also the geography of 
Central Asia, and a complete view of Central Asia 
with especial reference to the consideration of our 
future policy in the East."—Zimes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN 
QUESTION; being a very recent view of Turkey: 
By Sir GzorGe CAMPBELL, M.P. 

















ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Guardian and 
Dec. 22. 


Lover,” &c. 3 vols. [Dec, 2 9 OLD BROAD STREET. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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{ 
SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL SERIES. 





I 


Post 8vo, 6s. 
SELF-HELP. . With «Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. By SAMUEL SMILES. 





CONTENTS. 
/ Gpirit of Self-Help. ‘Energy and Courage. 
ne of Industry. | Men’of Business. 
Thres Great Potters. Money; its Use*'and 
- Application and Per- Abuse. 
-peverance. Self-Culture. 
Help’ & Opportunities. sa gas and Difficul- 
Scientific Parsuits. 
Workers in Art. Example—Modele. 
Industry and the | The True Gentle- 
Peerage. man. 





u. 
By the Same Author. 


‘CHARACTER. A Companion Volume / 
to “Self-Help.” Post 8vo, 6s 
CONTENTS. 
Infinence of Oharacter. | Temper. 
‘Homé Powers. Manner— Art. 
Companionship and | Companionship of 
Work. (Example, Books. [riage. 
Courage. Companionship inMar- 
Self-Control. Discipline of Experi- 
ence. 


. Duty, Trathfulness. 


™m. 


{‘THRIFT. A ‘Book ‘of Domestic 


Counsel. Post 8y0, 6s. 





CONTENTS. 
Industry. Masters and Men. 
Habite’of Thrift. The Crossleys. 
Improvidence. Living above the 
Means of Saving. Means. 
*Examples'of Thrift. | Great’ Debtors. 
“Methods of Economy. | Riches and Charity. 
Life Assarance. Healthy Homes. 
Savings-Banks, Art of Living. 
'. Little Things. 
Iv. 


INDUSTRIAL. BIOGRAPHY: = Iron | ssthor 
Workers and Teol-Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


” CONTENTS. 


fron and Tools—The 
Smith. 
Beginners of Iron Man- 


ufacture in Britain. 
~ Dad Dudley-and Iron- 


Smelting. 
wi the 
Forgotten Patriot. 
The Darbys and Rey- 
noldses, 
Benjamin Huntsman 
—Cast Steel. 
Henry Cort: his Work 
“and Ruin, 
Roebuck and “Mushet 
—The Black Band. 
James B. Neilson— 
The Hot Blast. 


Forgotten Inventions 
and Inventors. 

Joseph -Bramah, the 
General Inventor. 

Henry | Maudslay— 

Perfection: ‘of Tools 
‘and Machines. 

Joseph Olement—The 
Calculating Ma- 
obine. 

Richard Roberts—The 
Self-acting Mule. 

James Nasmyth and 
the Steam + Ham- 
mer. 

Sir W.. Fairbairn and 
Iron Construction. 








v. 


A BOYS VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD. Including a Residence in Victoria, and 


a Journey by Rail 


across North America. 


Edited ‘by SAMUED SMILES. With Illustrations, 


post Sv0, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
‘Down Channel, Bush Animals, 
Flying South. Life at the Diggings. 
n the Tropies. Round to Sydney. 

The “Blue Jacket.” | Up the Pacific. 
The South Atlantic. Honolula and San 
Nearing Australia. Francisco. 
Melbourne. Across the Sierra 
Up Country. Nevada. 
Australian Winter. The Rocky Mountains, 

ring, Summer, and |Ohicago and New 

Harvest. York. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 









at ee 
still the settled faith in the great traths 
} pervade these lecture 





Just published, crown'6vo, cloth, with Illustrations, priee 7s 6d. 
A BOOK ON BUILDING, ‘CIVIL 
ECCLESIASTICAL ; 


With the Theory of Domes and of the Great’ Pyramid, 


TOGETHER ‘ WITH. A- CATALOGUE OF THE SIZES OF CHURCHES AND OTHER LARGE 
BUILDINGS. 


By Sir EDMUND BECKETT, Bart., LL.D., Q.0., F.R.AS., 
‘Author of “Clocks and Watches and Bells,” “ Astronomy without Mathematics,” &c. 
“ A book which is always amusing and nearly always instructive...... Sir E. Beckett will be read forthe 


AND 


ey hed DS wonee We are able very cordially to recommend all persons to read it for themselves......The 
—_ throughout is in Teale ee ee ee 
which no quotation can do justice.”"—7imes, December 8, 1876. 


“We commend the book to the thoughtful consideration of all who are interested, or who take an interest, 
in the building art."—Builder, December 2, 1876. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and ©O., 7 Stationers’-Hall Court, E.0. 





BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Now ready, with 25 Plates, small folio, 318-¢d. 
LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK; 
Being a Selection of Sketehes Made during Many Tours. 
‘By E. W. COOKE, R.A. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 
“ The pencil speaks the tongue of every land."—DRYDEN. 


“ Travels in many countries, extending over a period of oP eae! have filled my po = 
several thousand sketches, which have often served to recall to enaneriae'el whe Speed 
sunny climes, and quale e’ a wish to visit places alike remarkable for natural Beauty and historic interest. At 
their tions and rea they have experienced may be-shared by 


d in the hope that the reeollec desi 
others, chose Musteben ore onbunisted $0 the public."—Preface. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 
OR, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE:GOSPEL WITH THE’MORAL NATURE OF’ MAN. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 :AND 1875. 

By HENRY ‘WACE, MA, 

Ohaplain ‘of Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's College. 


conn Sawer te be ctutic® Cutny tine Gastient Van aae cursory peruseat which is all age can 
usually afford...... Se eee believe what they do, whether to wecept 
itinto the inner sense as im; att ae ee ett mt 


cuanet Gnd dbaes Geers waabans 


themeel ves 
 forted end fortified by rending with due attention, Mr.Wace's ‘ Chris' . en iones, Aang. 21, 1876. 


“ These are lectures of a high class, deserving eer pete pen. es A nwronnrn They are distinguished by 
vigour and solidity of thought, by a style shone Sunes, wad of great beauty, by 
ee candour, AA an unusual insight into the modes of thought ofthe an with whom the 

and a not unsym ay ad of the ai driven them into 


—— in a Christian a; 
the Gospel, and the 
8." —Guardian, pono: 30, 1876. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly; W. 


these are valuable = highs weare inetd w place = 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS .PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘LONGMANS AND CO. 
A THOUSAND MILES UP the NILE, being a 


Comrnny Genet Beene Se 0 Go Seat Seen. 2 nee. arith Maps of the 
8 Fe eat enanttntaeee Wood from by the Author; 
found in ornamental covers, designed also by the Author. Tmperial 8v0, price 42s. Tuesday next. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, imcluding the Site 


+ of the Great TEMPLE of DIANA. ByJ.T. Woop, Fs. A. Imperial 8vo, copiously illustrated, 
P 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student in the 


Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” Second Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. Orown 8vo, price 6s. 


The PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been Put 


Together. By A. NICOLS, F.R.G.S. With 12 Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


In FAIRYLAND: Pictures from the Elf-World. 
Shey 4 me a a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. With 16 Coloured Plates, containing 36 Designs. 








London: LONGMANS and CO, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


NEW WORK on POPULAR SCIENCE.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


SCIENCE in SPORT made PHILOSOPHY in 


EARNEST. Being an Attempt to Illustrate some Elementary Principles of 
Physical Knowledge by means of Toys and Pastimes. Edited by ROBERT 
ROUTLEDGE, B.Sc., F.C.S. With numerous Woodcuts. 
‘An admirable introduction to scientific knowledge. No better Christmas 
present could be given to a studious boy.”—Standard. 
“ By the aid of a few toys, the leading principles of natural philosophy are laid 
down in a very lucid manner.”—Spectator. 
“Is a capital book to put into the hands of a studi and ingeni boy."— 
Manchester City News. 
“Is likely to become a great favourite with boys.”. E. 3 
“ A more suitable Ciristmas present for a youth it would be difficult to name.” 
—Mining World. 


Also, by the same Author, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By RoBert ROUTLEDGE, B.Sc., F.C.S., Assistant- 
Examiner in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy to the University of London, 
and J. H. Pepper, late of the Polytechnic. Third Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

‘A really valuable contribution to popular science."—Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK on CONJURING.—In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


MODERN MAGIC: a Practical Treatise on 


the Art of Conjuring. By Professor HOFFMANN. With 318 Illustrations. 

“Is, indeed, @ treatise of a most systematic kind, and gives copious directions for 
the performance of every conceivable trick.”"—Spectator. 

Pi fay be safely described as a perfect magazine of mystery."—Liverpool Daily 
ourter, 

“Those who enjoy puzzling others, and who envy the magician’s power should 
certainly get possession of Mr. Hoffmann’s clever book.”—Manchester E. iner’. 

“A capital k.""— Scotsman. 

“ Any one giving ordinary study to the very lucid directions given by the profes - 
gor, supported as these are by the particularly clear diagrams with which the book 
abounds, may safely ring up the curtain, and ‘witch the world’ with the marvels 
and mysteries of modern magic."—Graphic. 


The NEW BOOK for YOUNG LADIES.—In crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: a Manual of 


Amusements, Exercises, Studies, and Pursuits. By the Author of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.” With 300 Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 


**In all respects worthy of being presented to the young ladies of England.”— 


Atheneum. 
The KING of BOY'S BOOKS. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 816 pages, price 8s 6d; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 93 6d. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK; a Complete Encyclo- 


peedia of Sports and Amusements. Twelfth Edition. Containing new Articles 
on Rinking, Badminton, Knurr and Spell, Lawn-Tennis, Sleighing, Bicycles 
and Bicycling, Croquet, &c. With more than 600 Engravings, and 9 Full- 
page Plates, printed in Colours, forming the newest and most complete En- 
cyclopeedia of Sports ever published. Edited by EoMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.S. 


The NEW EDITION of Mr. RUSSELL'S “ CRIMEA."—In demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The BRITISH EXPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 


By W. H. Russet, Special Correspondent of the Times. With Maps and Plans. 
This work, which has been out of print for ten years, has been entirely revised, 
and for the greater part rewritten. 


WALTER CRANE'S NEW GIFT-BOOKE. 
Small 4to, fancy cover designed by the Artist, price 5s; by post, 5s 4d. 


The BABY’S OPERA: a Book of Old Rhymes 


with New Dresses. By WALTER CRANE. Engraved and Printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. Music by the earliest Masters. 

** An enchanting book.” —Globe.——“ Will delight all ages." —Graphic. 

“ Illustrated with all the skill ef drawing that Walter Crane knows how to 
employ.” —Spectator. 

“These are not crude and dauby patches; they are genuine pie:es of art, gro- 
tesque, but well-drawn, and printed in colours with a degree of care and delicacy 
rarely seen in such works."—Liverpool Daily Courter. 

“ The illustrations are full of spirit and invention, and by their grace aud charm 
of colour may help to counteract the evil influences to which the artistic sense of 
infancy is in its story-books too often exposed.” — Manchester Guardian. 


The NEW VOLUME of “LITTLE WIDEAWAKE.” 
In fancy boards, 380 pages, price 3s; or in cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and Medallion, price 5s. 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1877: a Story- 


Book for Little Children. By Mrs. SALE BARKER. With nearly 400 Illustrations. 
“ Beautifully got up."—Athenzum, (Academy. 
“Will be quite as popular with the little ones as former volumes have been.”— 
“ Cannot fail to be a joyful gift to little children."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


The NEW NURSERY RHYME-BOOK. 
crown 8vo, fancy boards, price 3s ; or in cloth gilt, 5s. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES. 


A Collection of Alphabets, Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. With 300 Illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., John Tenniel, Harrison Weir, Walter Crane, W. 
M‘Connell, J. B. Zwecker, and others. 
* Will delight young children.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. [Scotsman. 
“ Beautiful externally and internally. Will bea treasure in the nursery.”"— 
‘* Well-printed and admirably illustrated."—Manchester Examiner. 


WALTERCRANE’SSIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 


Newly arranged in Volumes, with Original Covers specially designed for them 
by the Artist. Price 3s 6d each. 
. The SONG of SIXPENCE TOY-BOOK. 
. CHATTERING JACK PICTURE-BOOK. 
. KING LUCKIEBOY'S PICTURE-BOOK. 
. The THREE BEARS’ PICTURE-BOOK. 
. The MARQUIS of CARABAS’ PICTURE-BOOK. 
. The BLUE BEARD PICTURE-BOOK. 
Or the Set, complete in 6 vols., price One Guinea. 

“It is fast becoming a work of supererogation to praise Mr. Walter Crane's 
picture-books for children.”"—Morning Post. ; 

* Walter Crane, with his well-drawn, imaginative, fresco-looking designs, has 
stamped his mark on the old fairy-tales."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The “BAB” BALLADS.—In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


FIFTY “BAB” BALLADS. By W.S. Giperr. 


yee Edition, embodying the Two Series, with many Illustrations by the 
Author. 
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LONDON and NEW YORK. 





NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIEs, 


In JANUARY, PART II. of 


XENOPHON: Easy Selections from, fop 


Beginners. Adapted from the Anabasis, with 
J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS and O. 8S. JERRAM. Veumtuiuey eal Notes, by 


The ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 


AGE. By W. Y.SELLAR, M.A, Professor of Humanity in the University of 
; [Shorély, 





Edinburgh. Vol. I. VIRGIL. 8vo 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Edited, with English 


Notes, Appendices, &., by W. W. MgRRY, M.A., and th 
M.A. Vol. I. Books I. to XII. 8yo,iés. — time 


COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. By 


ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. 8vo, 16s. [This day 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER in PROSE 


and VERSE, with Grammatical Introduction, Notes, a ossary. 
HENRY SWEET, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 8s 6d. — ~ ‘ay? 


The KINETIC THEORY of GASES. By H, 


W. Warson, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 8vo, 3s 6d, 
| This day. 
The SATIRES of PERSIUS. With a Trang. 


lation and Commentary, by Professor CONINGTON. Edited by H. N ETTLESHIP, 
MA. 8yo, 7s 6d. [Second Edition, revised, this day,’ 


NEW GERMAN METHOD. By H. Laneg, 


Part If. The GERMAN MANDAL. 8vo, 3s 6d. [Jmmediately, 


SHAKESPEARE’S “AS YOU LIKE It” 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. ALDIS WR’ £ 
Sn nen y IGHT, M.A, Extra feap, 


ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED with 


REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
MARKBY, M.A., Judge of the High Court of J udicature, Calcutta. New Aad 
with Supplement. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. * [This day. 


The PRINCIPLES of MORALS and LEGIS- 


LATION: an Introduction to. By JEREMY BENTHAM. Ni i 
8vo, price 6s 6d. , 7a ~“ Theda 


OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


APPLIED to the NEW TESTAMENT. By ©. E. HAMMOND, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo, 3s 6d. [Second Edition, revised, this day. 


LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM. Edited, 
Extra 


with Life of Lessing, Analysis, Commentary, &c., by Dr. BucaHEIM. 
foap. 8vo, 38 6d. [Second Edition, revised. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by MAC- 
MILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s each. 


POEMS. By JOHN MOULTRIE. 


Vor l—MY BROTHER'S GRAVE, DREAM OF LIFE, and other Poems, with 
Memoir, by the Rev. Prebendary COLERIDGE. 

Vou. IL—LAYS OF THE ENGLISH CHUROG, and other Poems, with Notices 
of the Rectors of Rugby, by M.A. H. BLoxaM. - = 

“The poems in their present form, and accompanied by Mr. Coleridge's memoir, 
have a more distinct and eloq claim than ever to the loving attention of 
readers."—Guardian, 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Second Edition, 1s; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CONTENTS:—J. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford— 
5. Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganising the Home Civil 
Service. 





“« We are glad to be able to follow the author in most of his strictures and in 
many of his recommendations.’ —Daily News. \ 

“Mr. Scoones has written a paper on the tests for the India Civil Service which 
should be studied by all who care either for that service in particular, or for the 
validity of the examination-test in general.”—Spectator. 

“A more valuable addition to the petitiv ination controversy could 
hardly be supplied than that which Mr. Scoones has coutributed.”"—Overland Mail. 

“The paper fon the Civil Service of India] is moderate and sensible, and is 
founded upon a very intimate knowledge of the facts." —Saturday Review. 

“The writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service 
attracted much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his pen to show the 
merits and defects of the Home Civil Service, and of the methed of entering it."— 
Examiner. 








London: JAMES BALIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 





Just ready. 
ao MACKENZIE KETTLE’S NEW CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME, 5s.:— 
HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
JaMES WEIR and KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 
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“THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





No Gift leaving more pleasing or lasting remembrance can be made than 


A TRUSTWORTHY BOOK OF REFERENCE, 
By which the recipient is constantly reminded of the donor. Of all Books of 


Reference, an ATLAS is perhaps the one most frequently referred to, 
: besides being the most permanent. 





TWELVE TESTS OF A REALLY GOOD ATLAS. 


ine of Country,and geographical, and if sible 
. Absolute soomraey vasreey in the position of Cities, Seous, Villages, Rivers, 
and Mountain Chains. 
9. Carefal selection of only Important Places, avoiding the overcrowding and 
. confused appearance 80 frequently gee s m " 
jndici Mountains, an vers, SO as correctly to in- 
om carey Senger foe es in height, width” &., and the Rate 
Watersheds of the country or district. 
4. The clear yet not obtrusive Colouring or marking of political boundaries. 
5. The adoption of a style of lettering which shall convey correct ideas of the 
; relative Size or political importance of places. 


FOR CHRISTMAS & THE NEW-YEAR. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


“A great success."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
The FIFTH EDITION is NOW READY of 


Mr. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 3 fine Maps and Numerous Illustrations, price £2 2s. 
“Tncomparably the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet been 
published in this country."—7imes. 
“It will undoubtedly long remain a text-book on the Russian Possessions in 
—_ and pass to posterity as a standard work of reference.”"—Geographical 
agazine. 


The CRUISE of HER MAJESTY’S SHIP ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Scenes in Many Lands, Meg over Many Seas. By W. J.J. Spry, B.N.a@ 
of the E ith Iustrati: and a Map of the Voyage. In 











1 vol. demy 8vo, pi 18s. Ready. 
. myn for this, the “ Popular" Account of the celebrated Voyage, should be sent 
n at once. 
SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 
TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


“ Rest assured that you will rise from the careful perusal of his journals and 





i Roads and Railways, indicating the means p a 

6. The cay r—- | & the movement of troope, or the development of its 

natural resources and industries. 

7. The addition of Scales of Miles to each Map, to enable distances to be accurately 
4 and quickly calculated. 

8, Handiness of size, both for readiness of handling and{keeping. 


9. The possession of a full and carefully-compiled Index of Places to facilitate 
4 prompt reference to names of current interest. 


10. The possession of large-scale Maps of important countries, territorially or 
politically. 

11. The possession of Plans of Important Cities, more especially in reference to 
‘ the fortifications and arrangement of streets. 


12. The possession of good Maps, illustrating the History of the advance of civilised 
man from the earliest times. 


These tests will be answered satisfactorily by 


THE COMPLETE ATLAS 


MODERN AND HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Beyond any comparison 
THE BEST ATLAS OF THE DAY: 1 


Containing 280 beautifully-engraved Maps, compiled from the most re- 
liable sources, and carefully brought up to our present knowledge of 
the earth's surface. Amongst the most important of these may be men- 
tioned —EncLanp and Wags, in 8 sheets, including a Physical Map show- 
ing the watersheds by colour, and an excellent Geological Map; Germany 
and Austria, an 8-sheet Map; Russra, 9 sheets; Inpra is represented 
by 12 sheets; NortH Arrica, by 5 sheets; Canapa and the Unrrep 
States, by 15 sheets; and Sourm America, by 6; whilst, in total, 
about 68 Maps are devoted to Europe, 32 to Asta, 13 to Arrica, 27 to 
America, 20 to AUSTRALASIA and the WorLD as a whole. The Maps 
of Cities, numbering 56 Plates, embrace those of the Old World, as 
Athens, Pompeii, and Rome; whilst St. Petersburg and Moscow, Lisbon 
and Oporto, Venice and Naples, Canton and Calcutta, represent some 
of the most important of the New. 

Although not issued in a showy style, as to thickness of 
paper and elaborate binding this Atlas will be found intrinsically 
worth more than any other that has been produced; its great and 
characteristic excellence consisting in the judicious selection of only 
important names, engraved in a bold and clear style, and the consequent 
absence of that confused and crowded appearance so prevalent in many 
Atlases ; the careful rendering of the physical features of mountains, 
rivers, and high-roads, and the attention given to the important 
countries of the world by large-scale Maps. <A more thorough collection 
of Maps has never been offered to the public, and they are worthy of a 
place in every Institution or Library desiring a really good Atlas. 


Prices: 1 vol. half-bound russia, gilt edges... -- £9 10 
- 2 vols, half-bound morocco, gilt edges +. 10 0 
1 vol. without Plates of Cities... ove oe FT 7 





OTHER GENERAL ATLASES. 


Compiled from the same Series, and therefore equal in quality, are 


The ‘‘ Modern Atlas,’? 150 Maps ... £5 5 O 
The Best Atlas at the price ever published. 
The ‘‘ Family” Atlas, 80 Maps _... 3 0 


~ excellent collection of Historical, Modern, and Star 

ape. 

The ‘* University ” Atlas, 53 Maps - Lil 6 
Includes full collection of Historical Maps. ; 

The ‘* Cyclopeedian”’ Atlas, 39 Maps... 


A Companion Atlas to the “ English Cyclopedia,” 
“ Chambers's,” &c, 
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Sold by all Bookee!lers in England and the Colonies, and by 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
From whom Prospectuses and detailed Lists of U.K.S. Maps ean be obtained on 


corresp with a lively sense of self-satisfaction, amused, instructed, and 
(we will venture to add) improved."—Quarterly Review. 

“Certainly there are few letters or journals that can show a better title to 
publication than Mr. Ticknor's."—Scotsman. 


The PAINTERS of all SCHOOLS. By Louis Viardot, 
and other Writers. Illustrated with 20 Full-page and 70 Smaller Engravings. 
Super-royal 8vo, 500 pp., cloth extra, price 25s. (Ready. 

“A handsome volume, full of much information and sound criticism.”— Times. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of an ARCHITECT in the 
NORTH-WEST of EOROPE, By Fetrx Narsoux. Translated from the 
French by JOHN PETO, 214 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 16s. (Ready. 


The AUTHORISED VERSION of the FOUR GOSPELS 
with Bida’s Illustrations. The Volume for the present season is that of SAINT 
LUKE, with the Beautiful Etchings on Steel, after the D rawings made in the 
Holy Land by M. Bipa. Imperial 4to, appropriately bound, 63s. [ Ready. 
Portraits 


MEN of MARK. A Gallery of 37 Contempo 


(taken from Life) of the most Eminent Men of the Day. Printedin Permanent 
Photography. With brief Biographical Notices. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
25s. [ Ready. 


CRIPPS, the CARRIER. By R. D. Blackmore, Author 
of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Ready. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on SOME MYSTERIES of 
NATURE and DISCOVERIES in SCIENCE. By Dr. T. L. Parrson. Int 
vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78 6d. [ Ready. 

“ We do not know what better title could have been chosen for these delight- 

ful, chatty brochures on various subjects. They are never dull."—Spectator. 


ENGLISH PAINTERS of the VICTORIAN ERA. 

the Volume of the * Picture Gallery” for 1876.) Forty-eight fine Permanen’ 
Photographs of the ——- & | of Mulready, Eastlake, Stanfield, Herring, 
Cattermole, Lance, Roberts, W. H. Hunt, John Martin, 8S. Prout, J. D. 

&c. With Biographical Notices. 1 vol. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, a 


The DISCOVERIES of PRINCE HENRY the NAVIGATOR, 
and THEIR RESULTS. Being the Narrative of the Discovery by Sea, within 
One Century, of more than Half the World. By Richarp Henry Mason, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, Four Maps, and a Photographic Reproduc- 
tion of the Portrait of Prince Henry. Cloth extra, 15s [ Ready. 


ow ready, price Is. 


N 1 
HELEN’S BABIES. By their latest Victim. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
Nearly ready, JULES VERNE'S NEW STORY. 


MICHABL STROGOFF, the Courier of the Ozar. 

JuLes VERNE. With numerous Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
10s 6d. le 
*,* This Copyright Work will not be produced in any other form than this for 

probably some years to come. 
200 Serio- 


ANIMALS PAINTED by THEMSELVES. 
Comic Illustrations of Animals, with Letters and Tales by Animals. The Illus- 
trations are by Grandville. In 1 vol., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 

“A choice volume, abounding with the drollest illustrations and the richest 

bhumonr...... Will cause infinite amusement.”"—Court Journal. 


ROSE in BLOOM. By L. M. Alcott. Small post 8vo, 


cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


The LITTLE KING;; or, the Taming of a Young Russian 
Count. ByS. BLANDY. Translated from the French by Mary De Hauteville. 64 

graphic Illustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
7s 6d. 

“A very pleasant and interesting volume, which we would recommend to our 

readers.” —Spectator. 

“ The book is exceedingly amusing."—Literary World. 

“A capital story, beautifully illustrated by Emile Bayard...... We can commend 

‘The Little King.’ "—2cho. 

“** The Little King,’ by 8. Blandy, is the most charming and instructive story for 

youths which we have met with for some time past."—Court Journal. 


The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN MAGO: in the Time 
of King David. A Pheenician’s Adventurous Explorations 1,000 years B.C. 
With many fine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 

“‘A cleverer or more interesting book of its kind has seldom been written...... M. 

Cahun has opened a fresh mine in literatare."—Nonconformist. 

Secon 


SILVER PITCHERS. By Louisa M. Alcott. Second 


Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


SNOW-SHOES and CANOES. By W. H. G. Ki n. 
The Adventures of a Fur-Hunter in the Hudson's Bay Territory. With many 
fine Illustrations. Square imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 78 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 





STORM-DRIVEN. By Mary Healy. 3 vols. [Ready. 
MANSLAUGHTER. 


3 vols. [ Ready. 





application, post free to any part of the world. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, December, 1876. 
VALUABLE WORKS 
ADAPTED FOR LITERARY PRESENTS. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the 


OLD TESTAMENT: with an Explanatory and Oritical Commentary, and a 
Revision of the Translation. By Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican Church 
Edited by Canon CooK.M.A. Complete in 6-vols. medium 8vo, £6 15s. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; its Anti- 


quities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Wa. Sut, D.O.L. With Illustrations. 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 


ENCYCLOPZADIA of CLASSICAL ANTI- 


QUITY. By various Writers. Edited by WM. Smita, D.O.L. With Illustra- 
tions, 6 vols. medium 8vo, 28s each. 
I.—GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 1 vol. 
Il.—GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY aad MYTHOLOGY. 3 vols. 
IIL—GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 


‘An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL. Intended to Illustrate the ‘* Dictionaries of the 
‘ Bible "and “ Classical Dictionaries.” Compiled under the superintendence of 
Dr: Wa. Suita and Mr: GzorGe Grove. With Descriptive Text. 43 Maps, 
folio, half-bound, £6 6s. 


LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect; including Inedited Documents from the Buonarroti 
Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the First Time Pub- 
vHshed. By Onantzs HEATH WILSON. With Portrait and other Engravings. 
Royal 8v0, 26s. 


“HISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH ITALY, 


from the 14th to 16th Century. Drawa up from Fresh Materials and Recent 
‘Researches in the Archives of Italy, as well as from. Personal Inspection of 
thé’ Works of Art scattered throughout Europe. By J. A. CrOW#and G. B. 
OAVALCASELLE. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. With some 


* Accotint of his Faniily. Chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. 
A. Crowe and G. B, CAVALCASELLE. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 
‘Byo, 42s. 


‘The TRAVELS of MARCO POLO, the Venetian, 


concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A New English Version. 
Illustrated by the Light-of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. By Colenel 
* Yous, O.B.' With 19 Maps snd 130 Tilustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 63s. 


Discoveries and Researches made on the Site of Ilium, and in the Trojan 
Plain. By Dr. SOHLIEMANN. With Maps and 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN: 


Egyptiav, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Medieval, and Modern. By 
Samvct Binck and JostrpH MARRYAT. With Coloured Plates and 500 Wood- 
cuts, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s each. 


The MOON: considered as a Planet, a World, 


anda Satellite. By James Nasmytu, C.E.,and James CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 
"With 24 Iitustfations of Lunar Objects and numerous Woodcuts. 4to, 30s. 


The MOSEL, the LOIRE, and the SOUTH of 


FRANOE. A Series of Forty Etchings, with Descriptive Letterpress. By 
Eanest George, Architect. 2 vols. royal 4to, 42s each. 


HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 
COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By JAMES 
Ferousson, F.R.S. Wth 1,600 Illustrations. 4 vols. medium 8vo. 

Tand IIl.—ANOIENT and MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 63s. 
IIl.—INDIAN and EASTERN AROHITECTURE. 42s. 
IV.—MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 31s 6d. 


The CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND and 
WALES. With s History of each See, and Biographical Notices of the 
Bishops. By RicwarD J. Ktne, B.A. With 350 Illustrations. 7 vols. post Svo. 

L, H.=WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, 
“CANTERBURY, CHICHESTER, and St. ALBANS. 36s. 
Iil.—OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, LINCOLN, NORWIOH, and ELY. 18s. 


IvV.—BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, HEREFORD, and LICH- 
FIELD. 16s. 


V. and VL—YORK, RIPON, DURHAM, CARLISLE, OHESTER, and 
MANCHESTER. 2ls. 


VI.—LLANDAFF, BANGOR, St. DAVID'S, and St. ASAPH. 1s. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 
ENGLAND'S POLICY in the EAST. 3 


the Baron Henry D& Worms. An Account of the Policy and cna 

England in the Eastern Question, as compared with those of the other Sea 

retttay Nota te Sea wenerentry, ord Detoys Demeter 
ndrassy No’ 6 Ber emorandum, Lor rby's Des: 

Documents. Demy 8vo, 5s. , Patches, and other 





‘* Nous venons de parcourir un ouvrage...... dont nous recomman Aériense. 
ment la lecture, ‘La Politique de l'Angleterre en Orient,’ par M. le Baron 
de Worms.’—Journal des Debats, December 12, 1876. Henry 

“ Under this title Baron Henry de Worms has published a perfect handbook 
the question of the day. It should be in every one’s possession. It containg to 
only an excellent'map, but all the documents which are so frequent} reterred 
We find in it the Treaty of Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memoranda 
and all the most important of Lord Derby's despatches. The author @nalyses the 
Eastern Question in its inception, its progress, and its possible conclusion, and his 
pages contain not only valuable arguments and excellent suggestions, but are 
perfect storehouse of information culled from books, diplomatic documents, ant 
newspapers. The constitutions and laws of Turkey and of Russia are contrasted, 
the resources of every European State are weighed, the tendencies of the Policy 
the various Cabinets are carefully examined, and in a word all who wish to Wake 
themselves masters of the political situation ought to study and keep by them this 
valuable and ably-written compendium.”—Post, Des. 13. 


g. 








The EASTERN QUESTION. 


The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: 4 


Political Sketch of Men and Events since 1868. By Baron HENRY DE Worys, 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an additional Chapter on the 
Present Crisis in the East. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“ A clear account of the difficulties which beset Austria after the close ofthe 
war with Prussia, and of the policy of Count Beust in overcoming them, will be 
found in ‘The: Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count’ Beust,’". 
Quarterly Review, October, 1876. 

“ The special merits of the essay which Baron de Worms has r are 
very considerable. The narration is always clear, the selection of materials is 
judicious, and’the work is pervaded by a spirit of good sense and Tight feeling. it 
cannot be said that the author unduly exaggerates or unjustly dep’ the value 
of Austria and of Austrian men and things. There isalso to be found inthe volume 
sources of information not easily to be obtained elsewhere. More lly, Baron 
de Worms offers to his readers four maps, very carefully execu! in the 
nationalities, the religions, the population, and the cultivation of the different parts 
of Austria are exhibited in a striking and intelligible manner. There are 
many documents, and among others the Treaty of Paris, reprinted in this volume, 
which it is very convenient to have made accessible in one volume instead of being 
scattered over many."—Saturday Review, December 9, 1876. 

(The above Work has been translated into the Freach and German languages.) 


EW NOVEL by Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROSINE. By G. J. Wuyre-Metvitix. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. Uniform with * Katerfelto.” 


SPORT in MANY LANDS. By “The Old 


Shekarry.” With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


ITALY, from the Alps to Mount tna, 


Magnificently llilustrated. Containing about 70 Full-page and 300 smaller 

Iilustrations. Edited by THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Super-royal 4to, £3 3s, 
“One of the handsomest illustrated volumes, and at the same time one of the 
most valuable t; phical works that has been issued of late years, is ‘ Italy, 
from the Alps to Mount tua.’ "—Morning Post. 
“In the splendid volume entitled ‘ Italy, from the Alps to Mount A&tna,' Messrs, 
Chapman and Hall have presented the English reader with a worthy sequel to 
the well-known work on Rome, which they have already published. Not tospeak 
just now of the wealth of pictorial illustration which the book exhibits, we may 
say at the outset that in securing the assistance of Mrs. Trollope as transiator of 
Karl Stieler's German, and of Mr. Thomas Trollope, as editor, the publishers have 
made it certain that the letterpress shall not fall short of the engra |." Times, 
“ Anything more splendid in the way of Christmas gift-books than this splendid 
and beautifully illustrated volume it would be impossible to imagine, and even in 
these days of gorgeous editions difficult to possess."— World, 


The PAPAL CONCLAVES, as They Were and 
as They Are. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy 8yo, 1és. 
ona - Trollope has accomplished his task with much learning and diseretion.”"~ 


’ 

FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE, 
LITERATURE, and PUBLIC AFFAIRS. From 1830 to 1870. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 23s. 

* The book is written in a calm, pleasant style."—Globe. 

“All the portraits and characters furnished are as attractive as they are 

cleverly handled."—Athenwum, December 2. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By 
“ WILDFOWLER," “* SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 
“We have seldom read a more satisfactory book of sport than this."—Pali Mall 
Gazette. 
“But we might go on rambling through his pleasant pages, and never know 
where to come toa stop; and we can only, in conclusion, say that, in its way, the 
book is decidedly one of the best we have read."—Saturday Review. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS.  Trans- 


lated from the French of CHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and 
formerly Director of Fine Arts. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. A. 0. 8 


TEELE. 
CONDONED. By Awna C. Sreztz, Author 


of “ Gardenhurst,” “So Rans the World Away," “ Broken Toys,” tous 3 a 
NEW NOVEL by EVE HAWLEY SMART. 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED 


and TWENTY; in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By Hawley 
SMART. 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by MASSINGBERD HOME. 


CARSTAIRS. By Massivcsurp Home, Author 


of “ Shadows Oast Before.” 3 vols. 


A WOOING of ATE. By Joan Otnive. 


3 vols. 

















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Third Edition, 2 vols. 4to, £2 2s. 


the LIFE and EPISTLUS of ST. PAUL. By 


'S.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law ; 

THOMAS LEWIN, Mori BC. With 45 large Views executed in the highest 

Author Wood Engraving, and upwards of 300 smaller Illustrations, together 
oD Maps and Plans. ‘iis 

i tion of the work itself can give the reader an 

“ Nothing ~~ Any on with which Mr. Lewin has carried out his plan, 

adequate i Bich may be described as the giving of all information possibly attain- 

— Pipout every person or place connected directly, or even indirectly, with St. 
Paul."—Spectator. 

London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





By JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 


* . 

LEVANA: 4 Treatise on Education, 
the Autobiography (« Fragment), and a short Prefatory Memoir. 

need cot, or Bohn's Library binding, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
° wri humorous and enigmatic style characteristic of the 
oo ~Y a ouiieal trestles on the moral, mental, and physical education of 
enildren Among others are chapters on Religious Education—The Nature and 
eeeeuen of Girls—Children'’s Games, Dances, Music—Development of Reflection 
—0 


lassical Education, &c. 
This Translation of the “ Autobiography " is the first published in England. 


Jean Paul's “ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces : a Novel,” will be published shortly. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





__— 


A NEW TRANSLATION of 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS in 


ISH PROSE. By O. H. WALL, late Assistant-Master at Brighton College. 
ge ed Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Vol. II. now ready. In3 
yols., coloured cloth, or Bohn’s Library binding, 3s 6d each. 


“ nts, if few, are judiciously chosen, and very much to the point...... 
Abendoning the estes attempt to translate idioms literally, Mr. Wall has, as a 
rule, 8u led very fairly in finding corresponding English equivalents. His 
titles also are good, and the general style of his work is easy and pleasant to read. 
If there is any person who desires to make an acquaintance with Molitre, and is 
unable to do so in the original, he will find # very fair substitute in Mr. Heron 


2 vols. post 8vo, 7s. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART. The 


History and Character of Shakspeare’s Plays. By Dr. HarMANN UDRI 
Translated from the Third Edition of the Geren, with Additions and case 
tions by the Author, by L. Dora Scumirz, Translator of Professor Elze’s 
“ Essays on Shakespeare,” and Or. Schliemann’s “ Troy and its Remains.” In 
coloured cloth, or Bohn's Library binding. 

The following headings to the nine books into which this work is divided, wil) 
give some idea of its scope, and of the thoroughness with which the author has 
treated his subject:—History of the English Drama—The Life and Times of 
Shaksp Shakspeare’s D tic Style in Relation to that of his Contem- 
poraries—Shakspeare’s Tragedies—Shakspeare’s Comedies—Shakspeare’s His- 
torical Dramas—The Plays Ascribed to Shakspeare, the Genuineness of which is 
Doubtful—History of Shakspeare’s Plays in England—in Germany. 


“ The translation is, upon the whole, remarkably well executed.”—Academy. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


os s oe s > : 
POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. 
An Account of the City, with Full Description of the Remains and Recent 
Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With 
nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, In 
coloured cloth, or Bohn's Library binding. 

This Edition (the Fourth) has been carefully Revised, and has been Enlarged by 
adding Descriptions of the more important D'scoveries made up to the Year 1875. 
The Map has also been altered in accordance with the Recent Discoveries, and 
Three fresh Engravings inserted. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





CHEAP EDITION, revised throughout by the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 


DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. By Jonn WILLIAM Draper, M._D., LL.D. In 
coloured cloth, or Bohn's Library binding. 
Social ad t is as pletely under the control of natural law as is 
bodily growth. The life of an individual is a miniatare of the life of a nation. To 
demonstrate and illustrate these two prop sitions is the special object of this work - 








Wall's translation.”—Academy. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, small post 8vo. 
price 5s. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. Ewinc. Third Edition. 

“It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and 
pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing's 
book is one of the best of the year. Everything she 
writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and 
common sense.”—Saturday Review, 1875. 


Third Edition, small post 8vo, 5s. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
With 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 

“Wehave. not met a healthier or breezier tale for 
girls for a long period."—Academy. 

“The homely good-sense and humour of the bulk of 
the story are set off by the pathos of its opening and 
ite close, and a soft and beautiful light, as of dawn and 
sunlight, is thrown round the substantial English 
ideal of what a girl's education ought to be, which 
runs through the tale. Mrs. Ewing’s book will hardly 
be equalled by any of the many stories for girls which 
—~ raed Christmas is sure to produce.”—Spectator, 


With 12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, small 8vo, 5s. 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING;; or, 
some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. By 
Mrs. Ewing. Fourth Edition. 

“Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be 
amused, and at the same time to please a child, pur- 
chase ‘A Flat-Iron for a Farthing.’ We will answer 
for the delight with which they will read it themselves, 
and we do not doubt that the young and fortunate re- 
cipients will also like it. The story is quaint, original, 
and altogether delightful.”"—Athenaum. 


By the same Authoress, illustrated. 
The Snowe IES, and other Tales. 5s, 
tion. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 
3s 6d. Second Edition. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of 
Lingborough, and other Tales. 5s. Second Edition. 


JAN of the WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 
8vo, 88 6d. (Lately published. 


Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
_ 8. A cheap, uniform Edition, with numerous 
llustrations on Steel and Wood after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. In 6 vols. 
3s 6d each; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 
Pe JACK — MASTERMAN READY — The 
TEERSMAN. The RieRION, ae ae 
a — 8 bs 4 an 
SETTLERS in CANAD ; or, Scenes in Africa. 


The BOYS’ LOCKER. Being a small 


Edition of the above Stories, in 12 vols., included 


Third 





ANDERSEN and 100 Illustrations, price 8s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S 
VOLUME. Edited by H.K. F. Garry and J. H. 
WING. 


Containing a Memoir of Andersen by E. Bell, M.A. 
and others— Translations from the German and 


Swedish—Short Stories—Fairy Tales—Natural History 
Articles — Bi: hies — Verses—A Christmas Play— 


“None can be more worthy of the first place than 
‘Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume.’ "—<Spectator. 


With 8 Illustrations, 1émo, 2s 6d. 
DAISY’S COMPANIONS: aS for 
Little Girls. By Mrs. O’RsILLy. Second Edition. 


“If anybody wants a pretty little present for a pretty 
(and good) little daughter, or a niece or grand-daughter, 
we cannot recommend a better or tastier one than 
‘ Daisy's Companions.’"—Times. 


LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 
16mo, 28 6d. 


House. 16mo, 2s 6d. 


DEBORAH’S DRAWER. 16mo, 2s 6d. 


CICELY’S CHOICE: a Story for Girls. 
Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


With 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations, 2 vols., 6s cach. 


“TALES for CHILDREN.” Handsomely bound. 


These two volumes form the most complete English 
Edition of Andersen's Tales. 


Third Edition, cloth gilt, square 16mo, 2s 6d. 


GUESSING STORIES: or, the Won- 
derful Things seen by the Man with the Extra 
Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon FREEMAN. 


With 4 Coloured Illustrations and 50 Woodcuts, price 
3s 6d. 


WONDERWORLD : a Collection of 


Fairy-Tales Old and New. Newly Translated. 


With 10 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 


True Stories about Pets. By GwYNFRYN. Hand- 








in a box, fap. 8yo, 21s. 





somely bound. Fourth Edition. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


7 % . O'Reilly, Ascott R. Hope, 
—Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. O'Reilly, ts) Pp Thoussnd, 6s. Vol I 


With 30 Illustrations b: 
By the same Authoress, illustrated. P 


With a Steel Engraving of HANS CHRISTIAN | With 20 Full-page [Illustrations by Tenniel, Frihlich , 


Du Maurier, and other Eminent Artists, 4to, 21s. 


CHRISTMAS |LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of 


Serious Verse. By A.A. Proorer. With Intro- 
duction by CHARLES DICKENS, and Portrait of the 

Authoress. 
Also, in 2 vols. > 8vo. Vol I. Twenty-seventh 
. Twenty-second Thousaad, 5s. 


ograp 
Hints for Private Theatricals—Songs with Music, &c.| With 54 Coloured Plates, and One or Two Figures on 


each, super-royal 8vo, 25s. 


ALPINE PLANTS; being a Series of 


accurate Figures drawn from ng Specimens 
of such Alpine Plants as are capable of Cultivation 
in England; with wy aud Hints as to 
Management. By DAavip Woosrsn, F.R.H.8. 


A SECOND SERIES, with 54 Plates, 25s. 


Holman Hunt, Tenniel, W. 
Millais, and other nent Artists, 4to, 21s. 
ES from NATURE. By the 
late Mrs. A. GATTY. 
Besides being Reprinted in America, Selections from 


GILES'S MINORITY ; or, Scenes at the Red | these Parables have been translated. into, German, 


DOLL, WORLD ; or, Play and Earnest. 16mo, The UNIFORM EDITION of the late 
28 6d. 


—_ GATTY'S WORKS. Fcap, 8vo, 3s 6d each 
vol. 


PARABLES from NATURE. With Portrait. 


2 yols. 


WORLDS not REALIZED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


ANDERSEN'S “FAIRY TALES” and poMEsTIC PICTURES and TALES. 


AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Fifth Edition. 

AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. New Edition. 

The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition. 

The FAIRY GODMOTHERS. Fifth Edition. 
2s 6d. 

The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 


*,* The whole of the above in a PRESENTATION 
BOX, price 31s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 6d. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 
from the NORMAN CONQUEST. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. Abridged by the Authoress, with 
Portrait of Matilda of Flanders. 











[December 16, 1876. 
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This day, in royal Svo, cloth elegant, price 21s, with 150 Illustrations by A. Rimmer. 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS of ENGLAND. By 4 


RimuMeR, With Introduction by the Very Rev. J.S. Howson, D.D.. Dean of Chester; and 150 Illustrations by the Author, engraved by J. D. Cooper, 


NEW BOOK by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their 








City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With upwards of 50 Illustrations by P. H. Delamotte, and Portrait of Savonardla engraved by CO. H. Jeens, 


elegant, price 21s. 


Medium 8vo, cloth 
[This day, 


The Times says:— Mrs. Oliphant bas made a beautiful addition to the mass of literature which has already been piled round the records of the Tuscan capital, 
<s...She bas given us many glowing pages, instinct with the art of the novelist as well as of the historian, because lighted up with the minute details of human life” 


NEW LANDS WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE: Narrative of the 


Discoveries of the Austrian ship ‘ Tegetthoff, in 1872-74. 


By Junius PAYER, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. 


Containing upwards of 100 Iilus- 


trations from Drawings by the Author, engraved by J. D. Cooper, a Coloured Frontispiece, Route Mups,and Preface comparing the Results of thg 


English and Austrian Expeditions. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


“ We advise all who desire a genuine and unalloyed pleasure to read the book, which will bear more than one perusal. 


(This day. 
We are mistaken if it does not take 


rank with the best of our English Arctic narratives, and become a permanent favourite with old and young.” —T7imes. 


“ Lieutenant Payer bas written the story ia a style not to be surpassed in fascinating interest aud scientific 


delight of all who love to read of the adventures of daring men."—Nature. 


value by any of those old narratives that are still the 


“No Arctic navigator since the days of William Barentz has had a more startling tale to tell, and not one has told it better."—Asheneum. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Irving. With 120 Illustrations 


by R. Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. (Uniform with “Old Christmas.") 


[This day. 


“ Attention must be drawn to Mr. Caldecott’s charming woodcuts. He has caught the very spirit of the book.” —Morning Post. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. From Washington Irving’s “ Sketch-Book.’’ 


With 


100 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s, 


JOHNNYKIN and the GOBLINS. By C. G. Leland (Hans Breitmann). 


With 80 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


(This day. 


“* Johnnykin ' has an originality all its own, and is entranciagly marvellous, but charmingly simple at the same time.” —@raphic. 


CARROTS: Just a Little Boy. By Ennis Graham, Author of“ Tell Me 


a Story.” With Eight Iustrations by Walter Crane. Extra fcap. 8yo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


(This day. 


“ A story of young children, simply told, is almost of necessity both humorous and pathetic......Such a one is this quite perfect story of little ‘Carrots’ and his 


sister.” — Spectator. 


HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE, 1440-1875. By H. C. 
MAXWELL LyTE, M.A. With Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Dela- 
motte. Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved by C. 
H. Jeens, In royal 8vo, cloth elegant, price 31s 6d. 

“ A work on England's greatest public school, worthy of the subject of which it 
treats,"—Guardian. 

“A judiciously conceived and very ably executed volume. The illustrations are 
extremely good.”—Academy. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, medium 8vo, extra gilt, 16s. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Liechtenstein. With 
Five Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings by Watts and other 
celebrated artists, and numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor Delamotte, 
and engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper and others. 


FINE EDITION, with Photographs and India Proofs. 
morocco elegant, £4 4s. 


WHITE’S SELBORNE. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, 
by FRANK BUCKLAND; s Uhapter on Antiquities by Lord SELBORNE, and the 
Garden Kalender. With Original Illustrations from Drawings by Professor 
Delamotte, a Coloured Plate,and Map. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 31s 6d. 

Alsos LARGE-PAPER EDITION, containing. in addition to the above, Thirty 

‘Woodbury-type Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte. Two vols. 

4to, half-morocco elegant, £4 4s, 


“Mr. Delamotte’s illustrations are a worthy decoration of so dainty a book. 
They bring Selborne before us, and really help us to understand why White's love 
for his native place never grew cold.”"—Times. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by Professor MAssON. With Three Portraits, engraved 
by C. H. Jeens. Three vols. 8yo, 42s. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTIS POEMS. Complete Edition, 


with Four Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. Complete Edition. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS. By the Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Two vols. 4to, half- 








SHAKESPEARE SCENES and CHARACTERS. A Series 
of Illustrations designed by Adamo, Hofmann, Makart, Pecht, Schwoerer, and 
Speiss. Engraved on Steel by Bankel, Bauor, Goldberg, Raab, and Schmidt, 
With Explanatory Text, selected and arrauged by Professor Dowpgy, Royal 
8vo, cloth elegant, £2 12s 6d. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition, {ndia proofs. Folio, half-morocco elegant, £4 14s 64, 


“ This handsome volume has a character of sterling worth......The i 
will be new to most readers."—Spectator. ad ene 


The Marquis of LORNE’S “GUIDO and LITA.” A Taleof 


the Riviera. With Illustrations. Third Edition, Small 4to, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


The HUNTING of the SNARK: an AGONY in EIGHT 
FITS. By Lewis CARROLL, Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland." 
With Illustrations by H. HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo, gilt, 3s 6d. 

(Sixteenth Thousand. 


LEONARDO da VINCI and his WORKS. Consisting of 
a Life of Leonardo da Vinci, by Mrs. CHARLes W, Heaton, Author of 
“ Albrecht Diirer of Niirnburg,” &c.; an Essay on his Scientific and Literary 
Works by O.C. BLACK, M.A. ; and an Account of his more important Paintings 
and Drawings. Illustrated with Twenty Permanent Photographs. Royal 8yo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 31s 6d. 


RAPHAEL of URBINO and his FATHER, GIOVANNI 
SANTI. By J. D. PassavAnT. Illustrated by Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs.* Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 64. 


CORREGGIO. From the German of Dr. Julius Mayer. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Mrs.C. HEATON. With Twenty Woodbury-type 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 31s 6d. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. Hamerton. New 


and Revised Edition, with Twelve new Plates. Royal 8yo, cloth extra, 21s. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: Sculptor, Painter, 
Architect. The Story of his Life and Labours. By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER 
BLACK, M.A. Illustrated with Twenty Woodbury-types. Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 31s 6d. 





*,* An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT-BOOKS post free for three stamps. 
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